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\ R. HENRY WALLIS’S Twelfth Annual 

Winter Exhibition of PICTURES and of DRAWINGS 
IS NOW OPEN at the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


WAS IT INVENTED BY 


PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE ? 
BY 
WILLIAM FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esa. 


Extract from “ Awarp,” page 14. 
** Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone, as the gentleman to 
whom this country is indebted for having practically intro- 
duced and carried out the Electric Telegraph as a useful 


unde ng. 
“ (Signed) ** Mc. Ip. BRUNEL, 
“J. F. DANIELL.” 





Subjoined Letier from the Parties. 
“ London, 27th April, 1841. 


** GENTLEMEN,—We cordially acknowledge the correctness 
of the facts stated in the above document, and beg to express 
our grateful sense of the very friendly and gratifying manner 
in which you have recorded your opinion of our joint labours, 
and of the value of our invention. 

(Signed) “ WILL. F. COOKE. 
“C. WHEATSTONE. 
** Sir M. Isambard Brunel, and 
J. F. Daniel, Esq., Professor, &c., &c.” 





Cooke's Letter to Wheatstone. 
The Reader, November 10th, 1866. 

“The award cannot be both true and false. If it is true’ 
why have you not acted in accordance with it? Ifit is false 
why did you put your name toacordial and grateful ack- 
nowledgment of the correctness of the fucts stated in it ?” 

Fourth Edition, Price Sixpence. 
Sold by W. H. SMITH & SON, Strand. 


The: Art-Journal 


For DECEMBER (price 2s. 6d.), 
Contains:—Line Engravings—“ The Post Boy,” after F. 
Goodall, R.A.; “ The Confessional,” after Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. ; 
“ The Falconer,” after J. E. Carew. Andin addition to the 
usual Literary Contributions, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Authors of 
the Age : —Allan Cunningham,” by Mr. and Mrs, S. C. Hall, 
illustrated; and Sixteen Engravings on Wood. 

Also will be ready on the 10th December, cloth gilt, 
price £1 lls. 6d., 


‘THE VOLUME FOR 1866. 


Containing 35 Engravings on Steel, and about 300 Engra- 
vings on Wood. 


London: VIRTUE & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





NIVERSAL TOURIST COMPANY, 


Central Offices, 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. . > 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Merchants, Bankers, Travellers, and the General Public. 


ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Every kind of Commercial, Scientific, and Agricultural 
Information may be obtained throughout Europe, and in 
effect throughout the whole of the Civilized World, at 
moderate charges, and with the least possible loss of time. 

Information about Railways, Steam Navigation, Hotels and 
the Exhibition at Paris,in 1867,GRATIS on personal applica- 
tion, if by letter, a stamp required. 

Prospectuses, Printed Forms, or Scale of Charges, sent on 
receipt of Postage Stamp. 

Subscribers are entitled to have all enquiries answered Free 
of Charge, saving Postage, if by letter. 

Subscriptions :—For 12 months, £1. 





6 months, 10s. 6d. 





By Order, ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 
LON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London. 


Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
PRESIDENT: The Ear! of Clarendon. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various languages :— 

Subscriptions, £3 a year; or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
life membership, £26. 

Fifteen yolumes are allowed to country, and ten to town 
members. Reading room open from 10 to 6. 

Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





The North British Review, 


No. XC., for DECEMBER, is now ready. 


CONTENTS : 
I.—CONCLAVES. 
Il.—ON THE RELATION OF THE FOOD OF MAN TO 
HIS MUSCULAR POWER. 
IlI.—THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
IV.—THE EMPEROR FREDERICK THE SECOND, 
V.—PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S ENEID. 


VIL—EMPEDOCLES. 
VII.—SIXTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES:—THE LOSS 
OF CALAIS. 


- 


VIII.—SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 


Just published, crown S8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PROGRESS of ENGLAND. 
A POEM. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Second Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 


FAITH AND LIFE; Readings 


for the greater Holy Days, and the Sundays from advent 
to Trinity. Compiled from Ancient Writers, by WiLt1aM 
Bricut, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS OF TITE PAPACY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 


THE PAPAL DRAMA: an His- 


torical Essay. By Tuomas H. Grit. 


* A true novel. The book recommends itself by the power 
and vividness of its descriptions.”"—London Review. 


“ The Author brings to the accomplishment of his great 
design an amount of learning, and manifests a historical 
genius which, in combination with a style of considerable 
power, stamp his book as a remarkable production.—Christian 
Observer. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
LAYS OF ROME. 


In Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, or 42s. bound in morocco, 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Macavtay. With 90 Woodcut 
Illustrations, original, and from the antique, from Draw- 
ings by G. Scnarr. 

MINIATURE EDITION, both Letterpress and Illustrations 
as above reproduced in Lithography, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
or 21s. morocco. 

An Epition oF LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, with Ivry avd the Armapba, in 16mo, with 
Vignette. Price 4s. 6d. cloth, or 10s. 6d. in morocco, 
by Riviere. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row 








ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE MELVILLE’S 
NOVELS. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 6s., 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES; a 


Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wyte Metvitir. 

One- Volume Editions of Works by the same Author. 
DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE; or, The Lady and the Locusts, 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War, 5s. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING ; or, All Down Hill, 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 5s. 
THE GLADIATORS, a Tale of Rome and Judza, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PAUL. 


In 2 vols. 4to., with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood 
Engravings, price 48s., cloth. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 


ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conypears, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Principal of Liverpool College. Library 
Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition; with a Selec- 
tion of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL, the People’s Edition, condensed; with 
46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CATVLLI VERONENSIS 


LIBER. Recognovit R. Ellis, Collegii Trinitatis apvd 
Oxonienses Socivs. 18mo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By 


Two Brernuers. New Edition, with New Biographical 
Preface and Portraits. Extra Feap. 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. F. D, MAURICE, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 


THE COMMANDMENTS CON- 


SIDERED AS INSTRUMENTS OF NATIONAL RE- 
FORMATION. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


Translated from the Danish of Frederik Paludan 
Miiller, by Humpury WitttAM Freetanp, late M.P. for 
Chichester. With numerous D[lustrations designed by 
bong Allen, and engraved by J.D. Cooper. Crown 
8vo. ce 6s. 


FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR- 


BOOK: a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Ac- 


count of the States and Sove of the Civilized 
World for the year 1867. By Frepernick Martin. 
Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. (Jn a few days. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE. Edited by Wm. G. Crark, M.A., and Wu. 
Apis Wricut, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo, cloth, 41. 14s. 6d. 
“It is the edition of all others, without which no Shake- 
speare Library can possibly be regarded as complete.”—Notes 
and Queries. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. In 


FIVE SIXPENNY PARTS. Now ready, Parts I., IL, 
and IIL, price 6d. each. Part IV. on the 10th inst. 


Also now ready, complete, 


THE GLOBE EDITION of 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. In One Compact Volume, 
Royal —- 8vo, beautifully printed on Toned Paper. 
Edited by W. G. Crank and W. Atp1is Wrienrt. 


PAPER COVERS, 2s. 6d., CLOTH, 3s. 6d. 


Nearly 80,000 copies of this edition have already 
been sold. 


MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 











THE OHRISTMAS LIST OF BOOKS, 


Carefully selected from Mudie’s Library, and re-issued in 
Ornamental Bindings for Presents and School Prizes, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


This List includes :— 
The Waverley Novels; The Works of Charles Dickens; The 
Globe Shakespere ; Froude’s History of England ; Conybeare’s 
St. Paul; Dixon's — Land; Tennyson's Poems; Palgrave's 
Arabia ; Memoirs of the Rev. F. W. Robertson; Felix Holt; 
Wives and Daughters; Christian’s Mistake; and more than 
Five Hundred other popular works, at unusually low Prices. 





A Catalogue of Books added to the Library from January, 
1865, to December, 1866, containing a large and varied Selec- 
tion of Works in every department of Literature, is also now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 





Just Published, in Fscp. 8vo, Cloth, Price 2s. 6d., 


AN ENGLISH PRIMER, compiled 


under the superintendence of Epwarp C. Lows, D.D., 
Head Master of St, John’s School, Hurstpierpoint. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“ The object of this Primer is to secure throughout a large 
school a certain amount of useful knowledge under four im- 
portant heads, being learned by heart and on the 
memory by frequent repetition. . . . Itis that the 
present book thus used will tend to enlarge the young boy's 
stock of information, while the compendious form in which so 
much fact is brought within the cover of one amall volume 
ought somewhat to diminish his father’s book- _ 


Brighton: WAKELING. 
Oxford and London: JAS. PARKER & Co. 
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JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S 
New Books and Announcements, 





*,* The Public are respectfully informed that Mr. Swin- 
barne’s Works will in future be published by Mr, Hotten. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


ESSAYS ON WILLIAM BLAKE, Poet 


ard Artist. In Demy 8vo. 
RE-ISSUE OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Feap. 8vo. 
340 pp. Price 9s. 
RECENT OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

“ Wherever there is any kind of true genius, we have no 
right to drive it mad by ridicule or invective*® Some of the 
passages which have been selected as evidence of (the poet's) 
plain speaking has been wantonly misunderstood. 

To us this volume, for the first time, conclusively settles that 
Mr. Swinburne is authentically a poet.”—Fraser’s Magazine, 
Nov., 1866. 


“The poems have been impregnated by designing criticism { 


with a pruriency not their own.”— Reader. 
“ He has been either very blindly or very unfairly dealt 
with.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “POEMS AND BALLADS” AND 
HIS CRITICS. 


NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Demy 8vo. 
Price ls. | This day. 

“ Mr. Swinburne heré speaks for himself without person- 
ality of any kind, but with much general expression 
of scorn, which the small critics have fairly brought down on 
themselves.” —Zxraminer. 


CHASTELARD: aTRAGEDY: By 


ALcerNon CHARLEs SWINBURNE. Fecap. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 7s. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON: a Tragedy. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 6s. 


MR. ROSSETTI’S CRITICISM. 


SWINBURNE'’S “POEMS & BALLADS:” 


a Criticism. By Wittiam Micnart Rossetti. Price 
3s. 6d., cloth. * [This day. 


This day, Third Edition, price 7s, 6d., pp. 580. 


HISTORY OF SIGN-BOARDS. By 


Jacosp Larnwoop anp Joun CAMDEN HorTren. 
100 Curious Dlustrations. 
From the Times. 

“It is not fair on the part of a reviewer to pick the plums 
out of an author’s book, thus filching away his cream, and 
leaving little ent skim milk remaining; but, even if we were 
ever so usly inclined, we could not, in the present 
instance, pick out all Messrs. Larwood and Hotten’s plums, 
because the good things are so numerous as to defy the most 
wholesale depredation.”—Zimes review of three columns. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
This day, thick 8vo, with Illustratioris, price 15s. 


ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, 
ORNAMENTS, and DECORATIONS, at Period of 
the REFORMATION, a.p. 1566. Edited by E. Peacock, 
F.S.A. 

*,* Very curious as showing what articles of Church 
Furniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous 
or unnecessary. Of the highest interest to those who 
take part in the precens : Ritual discussion.—See Reviews 
in the Religious Journals 


COMPANION to “THE HATCHET-THROWERS.” 
This day, 4to, Mustrations, coloured, 7s, 6d.; plain, 5s, 


LEGENDS OF SAVAGE LIFE. By 
James GREENWoop, the famous “Amateur Casual,” 
With 36 Inimitably Droll Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by Ernest Griser, “the English Gustave Doré.” 

*,* Readers who found amusement in “ The Hatchet- 
Throwers” will not regret any acquaintance they may form 
with this comical work. 

“An AwFULLy Jotty Book” ror Parties. 


Printed by Clay, in 4to, on toned paper, price 7s. 6d. 


PUNIANA; Thoughts Wise and Other- 
zee. Entirely New Collection of the Best Riddles and 
Edited by Hon. Hueu Rowiey. With 100 Exqui 
rm fanciful Drawings. 
*,* It contains nearly 3,000 of the very best Riddles, and 
about twice that number of “ most outrageous” Puns. 


“WILL DO FOR WINCHESTER WHAT TOM BROWN 
DID FOR RUGBY.” 


This day, Crown 8yvo, handsomely printed, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junior. By the Author of “ The Log of the Water-Lily.” 
With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
SONGS of the NATIVITY, being Christ- 


mas Carols, Ancient and Modern, including several never 

before given in collection, with the Music of the 

more Religious Carols. Edited by W. H. Hosx, 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

A beautiful volume, with floriated borders, and admirably 
adapted for binding oe antique calf or morocco. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 





Just Published, price Two Guineas, Demy 4to, cloth gilt, printed on Toned Paper, or in 
Handsome Morocco, Three Guineas, 


THE OBERLAND AND ITS GLACIERS, 


EXPLORED AND ILLUSTRATED 


WITH ICE- AXE AND CAMERA, 
Hi. B. GEORGE, M.A, F.R.G.S.,, 


FELLOW OF NEW pant 2am OXFORD, 
EDITOR OF THE ‘‘* ALPINE JOURNAL,” 


WITH 


TWENTY- ipa igi PHOTOGRAPHS 


ERNEST EDWARDS, B.A., 
AND A MAP OF THE OBERLAND. 





‘*‘In this volume Mr, George has presented an agreeable and handsomely-embellished drawing-room book, 
The photographs are excellent. Glacier scenery is peculiarly suited for photographic [representation, as it 
displays no great variety of colours, and the contrasts of light and shade are strong on tolerably fine days,” — 
Atheneum. 

“We have here a clear and very complete summary of glacier phenomena, and of the explanations of them 
propounded by scientific men. The interest of Mr, George's lucid exposition is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations of Mr. Edwards. They are always beautiful, and often exceedingly instructive.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

‘* Mr, Edwards is an excellent photographer, and his work, much of it done under serious difficulties, is 
admirably executed, the photographs far surpassing the average of photographic book illustrations,” — Photo- 
graphic News. 

“No artist's pencil could have portrayed these icy regions with such fidelity as has here been attained by 
means of the photographer’s camera.” —Morning Post. 

** Not only as a narrative of adventure, but also as an intelligent guide-book, we commend the ‘ Oberland 
and its Glaciers,’ as a work to be read for the interest which attaches to its matter, and to be looked at for the 
beauty of its photographic illustrations.”—Art Journal. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 








MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


Dllustrated by George H. Thomas, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





Now Ready, very Handsomely Bound, in Imperial 8vo, Price 31s. 64., 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION, 


As Practised during the Middle Ages. 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE METALS, PIGMENTS, AND PROCESSES EMPLOYED 
BY THE ARTISTS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Bry HENRY SHAW, F.S.A., 


AUTHOR OF “ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” “ DRESSES AND DECORATIONS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” ETC., ETO. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
NOTICE.—ZNGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, ORNA. 


MENTS and DECORATIONS, at the period of the REFOR- 
MATION, as Exhibited in the list of the Goods displayed in 
certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566 ; edited by Ed. Peacock, 
F.S.A., with Glossary and Illustrations of the Fresco of the Seven 
Sacraments; the Hearse; the Easter Sepulchre, &c., 1s ready this 
day, thick 8v0. cloth, gilt, price, 15s. 


Very curious, as showing what articles of Church Furniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous or un- 
necessary. The book also gives the oldest known Churchwarden’s account. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. | 


; Now Ready, price 6s., 
“We may safely meee | a favourable reception for this 


Sree Ge, RESP Seen 
ILLIAM 
little book.”—Chemical News Rosertson, Esq., M.D ™ 
Nottingham : T. FORMAN, Guardian Office. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BENEDICITE. 

Benedicite; or the Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as Manifested in his 
Works. By G. Chaplin Child, M.D. 
2 Vols, pp. 255. (Murray.) 

) qe are two ways, and but two ways, of 

contemplating the Cosmos, or harmonious 

arrangement and interdependence of the objects 
of Nature by which we are surrounded, and 
in which we live, and move, and have our 
being. One is that everything has been 
developed, not indeed by accident—for that 
hypothesis, if it can be called such, would 
deprive us of the very basis itself of contem- 
plation—but by a process of development 
from some inorganic material which has been 
subjected by an unknown power to the ope- 
ration of certain fixed laws, in which all 
phenomena were contained in potentiality 
from the first. The other demands the more 
immediate action of a Personal Deity, who 
_ “makes everything, plans everything, cares for, 
feeds, clothes, and protects everything,” who 
has found a place for everything, and has put 
everything in its place, and who has from the 
first design of our planet prepared it in every 
way for the residence of man, the last and 
most perfect of its inhabitants. The tendency 
of modern Science is to the former course; 
the tendency of all Religion, whether modern 4 
or ancient, to the latter. It is difficult to 
suppose that the question will ever be settled 
one way or the other altogether without appeal. 
The former implies the agency of a Power 
great enough to satisfy all the exigencies of 
the latter, and cannot be held, when solemnly 
and judiciously set forth, as irreverent, or even 
materialistic. One is deductive, the other 
inductive. In neither case is the demonstration 
without apparent flaws. The blind mechanism 
of irreversible “laws” of matter is almost 
belied by the existence of everything which 
appears expressly adapted for the delectation 
of a self-conscious being; whilst it would be 
denying facts which meet us daily to assert 
that in everything we can always trace the 
design of all-powerful Beneficence. In the 
former case, we jump over the gaps of the 
argument by assuming the existence of affinities 
we cannot penetrate ; in the latter, we fall back 
upon faith. 

The ways of producing the arguments pecu- 
liar to each theory ought to agree so far that, 
when the facts and the theory do not fit, the 
dilemma should be fairly stated; or, at all 
events, the chain of reasoning should stop. 
It is the inability of so many religious minds 
to perceive the necessity of this that has so 
frequently brought what is called “teleology” 
into contempt. “If the facts and the Gospel 
disagree, so much the worse for the facts,” 
appears to be theirinvariable axiom. Theart 
of moderation, or of knowing where and how 
to stop, is essential to no one more than to the 
religious philosopher. It is somewhat sur- 
prising the danger of overstating their case is 
so rarely appreciated by a class of advocates 
whose very object is avowedly that of per- 
suading an audience for their own benefit to 
conclusions which have, in many cases, been 
rejected because they have been urged with an 
immoderate enthusiasm. 

With a few exceptions, the two very hand- 
some little volames before us are free from 
this—to our minds—unpardonable fault. Dr. 
Child is a teleologist. His idea of the Creator, 
or the “ Great Architect,” as he rejoice to call 
him, may be considered by some almost 
anthropomorphic. But it is not, as we have 
said, to the postulate of the teleological theory 
that just exception can be taken, but to the 
misstatement or suppression of facts when they 
appear to stand in its way; or to the use of 
language which, in its ordinary acceptation, 
may be said to be unjust to man, and fulsome 
to God. We do, indeed, find instances of both 
even here; but let us first give the reader 
some notion of the form and contents of the 


book. 











The “ Benédicite ” is part of the song which 
was attributed to Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego—to give them the three names by 
which they are best known—after their escape 
from the burning fiery furnace. However this 
may be, it is now incorporated in our Prayer- 
Book, though it can scarcely be said to be 
a favourite in our churches. Dr. Child thinks 
the indisposition to use it is due toa too literal 
acceptance of the words, which place the burden 
of praise in the mouth, as it were, of inanimate 
or unreasoning things, and suggest “ an 
sopian fable rather than a Christian hymn.” 
It may be so, but we are familiar with the song 
of the “Stars of Heaven,” nor is the “ Praise 
Him, all ye Stars and Light” offensive in the 
mouths of a good choir. There is a fashion in 
these things ; and perhaps the repetition which 
accords with the humility of a Litany may be 
somewhat out of place in a Thanksgiving. 
This neglect, however, of a noble hymn gives 
Dr. Child an opportunity of showing how much 
there is to be said for Natural Theology. 
Omitting some few which are not adapted for 
his illustrations, he takes each verse one by 
one, and endeavours to show how “everything 
in Nature exhibits the power and goodness of 
God.” 

It is essential to such a design that the 
theory of the active operation of God should 
not be obscured for a moment, so long as Force 
or the unexplainable alone is attributed to 
His immediate agency. We do not find fault 
with Dr. Child when he says “The Great 
Architect, ‘weighing in his hand,’ as the 
Psalmist figuratively, and yet almost literally, 
expresses it, the mass of each orb, projected it 
on its course through space with exactly that 
force and that angle which was needed to 
counterbalance the attractive power of the 
sun,” but he goes too far when he says, “ as 
these forces are permanent, the movements of 
the earth and of the other planets, must be per- 
manent also; nor can anything stop the work- 
ing of this most perfect machine except the 
Word which created it.” Still less is he en- 
titled to say that the proofs by which Laplace 
attempted to demonstrate the “ unlimited 
endurance” of our earth, and of the solar 
system exactly in its present state have 
“received the assent of all succeeding astrono- 
mers.” We understand it to be very generally 
held that the earth will one day fall into the 
sun, or be destroyed in the natural course of 
things, but long before that happens it will 
have ceased to be the residence of man. This 
view is equally consistent with teleology, and 
it is therefore the less excusable for Dr. Child 
to suppress it. We like him much better when 
he takes fair advantage of the expression in 
Ecclesiastes, “The wind goeth toward the 


south, and turneth about unto the north; it 


whirleth about continually, and the wind 
returneth again according to his circuits.” “This 
is one of those profound expressions in physical 
science often met with in the Sacred Volume, 
which, though greatly in advance of the 
knowledge prevailing at the time when they 
were written, have been confirmed with literal 
exactness by modern investigation. It con- 
tains, indeed, the pith of all we know in regard 
to atmospheric circulation, and it could hardly 
be more clearly or beautifully stated. The 
grand circuit of the wind is from the poles to 
the equator and back again in unceasing 
rounds ; at one time sweeping broadly across 
the surface of the earth; at another passing in 
vast volumes in the contrary direction in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere.” 


Dr. Child seldom calls in the assistance of 
the Bible; nor does he often step beyond his 
limits. We might cavil at such phrases as 
“That noble gift of God to man—the tele- 
scope; and still more at the statement that 
when wood became scarce, about four centuries 
ago, “God taught man the use of coal.” 
Indeed, this mode of speech is discredited by 
himself in the very next page, from which we 
will quote, as a specimen of no disagreeable 
intrusion of foreseeing Providence :— 

Are we to believe that when the last coal-pit has 
been worked out, and the last oil-spring emptied, 
we shall be left to perish with cold, or at least to 
live miserably, deprived of the comforts which for 
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have been placed within our reach ? 
With the firmest conviction we repel such a thought. 
It is utterly repugnant to our knowledge of the 
nierciful ways of Providence. Our Father enriches 
but never impoverishes the earth, and the intelli- 
gence of his creatures is ever made the means | 
which new gifts are discovered. The essen 
constituents of fuel are only two— carbon and 
hydrogen. To them wood, coal, and * other 
kind of fuel owe their heating virtue. Now the 
world is literally packed with carbon and hydrogen, 
and it is not in the power of man to dissipate these 
elements of supply. . We do not attem 
in these conjectural hints to indicate the way In 
which such materials will be made available, and 
the want of coal supplied, but only to point out 
that sources of “ Fire and Heat” exist everywhere 
around us, and that, when need comes, God will 
inspire His children with wisdom to tarn them to 


account. 

Here, again, he gives Mr. Darwin a nut to 
crack which cannot be effected by the argu- 
ment through which he disposes of the beauty 
of flowers, viz., in order to attract insects, 


and so compel fertilization :— 

Marbles are the flowers of the rocks, traced out 
and coloured by God’s own hand, and they serve 
to remind us that He has not stopped short in His 
beneficence at the point where our bare wants were 
supplied, but has been pleased to add the charm of 
beauty, over and above, in order to gratify His 
children. For what other purpose, indeed, is it 
conceivable that God should have made marble 
beautiful, since, of all creatures on this earth, man 
alone has been gifted with faculties capable of 
enjoying it. 

But it is amusing to see that he is thoroughly 
at one with the great apostle of natural 
development in his account of the new-born 
cuckoo, which “has a peculiarity in its back, 
which is proportionally broader than in other 
birds, and has a depression in the middle, 
formed as if expressly to facilitate the process 
of ejectment.” 

Dr. Child’s remark that “ The Three Children, 
in their earnest desire worthily to praise God, 
passed in review all His greatest works,” shows 
the scope of his own book. The descriptions 
of natural objects agreeably vary his grand 
argument of ever visible design. He is never 
wearisome, though seldom original. It is 
difficult to select from his pages. But perhaps 
this passage from the “Green Things upon 
the Earth,” is as good a specimen as any :— 


It is ever the thrifty plan of Providence to 
combine the performance of the functions of one 
order of living things with the necessary wants of 
another; and thus ‘all parts of the animated world 
are linked together by the beneficial interchan 
of good offices. Not for their own advantage only 
do plants pick out the carbon from the atmos- 
phere; for in setting the oxygen at liberty they 
purify the air and render an essential service 
to the whole animal world. The carbonic , acid 
which the plants so eagerly imbibe is a poison so 
deadly to all air-breathing animals that a very few 
inspirations of it, in a concentrated state, are 
sufficient to destroy human life; while an atimos- 
phere containing even so small a proportion as ten 
per cent. would be fatal if used in ordinary respira- 
tion. Yet, as is elsewhere pointed out, the air is 
being continually flooded with this poison, It is 
given off abundantly from the langs of man and 
all other “air-breathers.” Volumes of it are 
poured into the air during the combustion of 
substances used for light and fuel. Occasionally 
it streams from cracks in the earth, especially in- 
volcanic countries, and it is continually rising 
from certain mineral waters. It is, therefore, 
most obvious that had no provision been made for 
removing the poison, the accumulation of carbonic 
acid resulting from all those sources would have 
gradually contaminated the air to an extent incom- 
patible with life. But the Great Architect has so 
admirably constituted the living world that what 
would be death to animals is Fite to plants, and 
that what we get rid of as a poison, they neces- 
sarily seize as food, while by that very act they 
restore to us the atmosphere in healthy purity, 
Thus the alternate conversion goes on in an 
endless chain. Nothing is lost or created in vain; 
for the waste and refuse of one kingdom becomes 
the life of the other. 

How far some of the scientific authorities 
whose labours have assisted to build up this 
book will enjoy seeing their own facts turned 
against their own theories, and how much they 
will grieve at being pierced with arrows from 
their own wing, we pretend not to say. But 
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they cannot complain of being treated with 
any want of courtesy. No polemical phrase, 
so far as we are aware, stains the pellucid 
style of the Champion of Design. He appears 
loftily unconscious that any other explanation 
of the things around us can possibly be given. 
No one more than Mr. Darwin is pressed 
into his service. He is led along like a captive 
monarch in his own triumph ; to be put quietly 
out of the way as the victor finishes his pro- 
cession by the general burst of Thanksgiving, 
which he could not adopt from a nobler source 
than the Psalm which bas most anticipated the 
“ Benedicite.” 








ALGERIA. 
A Winter with the Swallows. 
Betham Edwards. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 


p? the swallows go to Algiers for the winter? 
If Miss Edwards found them there, she 
says very little about them. And no wonder 
she forgot them in the sights and sounds of 
Africa. They made such an impression that 
even when sitting down soberly to write she 
has postponed to the end of her book an 
account of the climate to which swallows are 
supposed to go, and still further on to an 
Appendix the way to get there, and the prac- 
tical matters of expenses and excursions. In 
fact, she plunges well in medias res, or, as she 
uts it, ‘entered at once into the enchanted 
and of the Moorish El-dje-zair.” We can- 
not adapt her description of the streets, 
the cafés, and the shops. These latter 
‘contain all sorts of treasures,—slippers of 
white or pink, daintily embroidered with gold 
and silver thread, harness and trappings of rich 
crimson leather, mouth-pieces of amber, of 
coral, and of ivory, girdles of soft rainbow- 
coloured silks, curtains and cushions of old 
Arab embroidery, coffee-pots and trays of 
burnished metal-work, looking like gold veined 
with coloured threads, carpets, soft and gay, 
and sunny as flower-beds, lamps glittering 
with coloured glass and ornamented with tiny 
crescents, ostrichs’ eggs, mounted in silver and 
tasselled with silk, caskets and tables of 
mother-of-pearl, cashmeres from Tunis, pottery 
from Kabylia, sabres from Morocco.” 

In the next chapter Miss Edwards drives 
out in the evening as naturally as if she 
was at an ordinary watering-place, and then 
she describes an Aissaoua Féte, in honour 
of ‘*that poor and pious Mahometan saint, 
who, in the desert, commanded his hungry 
followers to eat scorpions, and they would be 
nourished; cactus-leaves, and they would 
receive no. harm: burning coals, and their 
faith would be rewarded.” It may be imagined 
the féte in honour of so enthusiastic a saint 
would present something strange. But there 
was something practical in it after all, at least 
on the re of the performers; for, as the 
wisest of the party observed—* They seemed 
glad enough to collect francs from us, which 
looked very much as if they made a trade of 
tormenting themselves.” ‘I'wo chapters are 
devoted to an excursion into Kabylia, wherein 
is located Fort Napoleon—the name of which 
is significant enough—and here the ladies 
found that the climate of even Algeria is not 
perfect. “A terrific north wind had arisen. 
.... We were driven hither and thither; 
our umbrellas were turned inside out; our 
faces were all but skinned ; it was impossible 
to stir a step till the blast had passed.” Back 
again to the fast of Ramadhan. Often as it 
has been described, it will bear it once 
more :— : 

Picture to yourself a broad or dimly-lighted 
aisle with rows of worshippers on their faces, the 
elegantly-dressed Moor beside the ragged Biskri, 
the Bedouin, the Negro, and the Turk, united in 
the common act of prayer® The colours of their 
dress, the lines of their figures, the mingled sounds 
of their voices as they chant the sacred Litany, 
omitting no gesture ordained by the Prophet, have 
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something strange and weird in this solemn sort of 
t, whilst the leading voice of the Imam, from 


a pulpit opposite, seems to come from an un- 

y distance. But it is 0 eer to give any 
idea of such a scene. The lights and shadows are 
too dim, the outlines too vast, the accessories too 
difficult, to realize with any words. 
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It is like the dream of a Mahometan millenium 
when the temple serves for all worshippers, and yet 
there is space for more. One must live in 
Mahometan countries to realise the inherent con- 
nexion between Mahomet’s religion and the people 
and country to whom he bequeathed it. ne 
must study the Arabs, too, before talking of con- 
verting them to Christianity. - 


Another day to the Cedar Forest, another 
to the Trappists, and a few days at Cherchell, 
the Iol of the Carthaginians and the Julia 
Cesarea of the Romans complete the trips. 

The charms of shopping seem paramount at 
Algiers, though the pursuit is well disguised 
under pretence of its being the best way to 
arrive at knowledge under difficulties. The 
result of this knowledge is summed up in the 
latér chapters. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the colonist population, which is 
made up of French, Germans, Alsatians, 
Spaniards, Maltese, and occasionally Ameri- 
cans. ‘They suffer more from incendiarism 
than from any otherevil. |‘ If we can’t fight 
out the French, we'll burn them out,” isa 
common saying amongst the Arabs. One of 
these fires, ** that of last year, on the frontiers 
of Tunis, raged for five days and nights, over 
an extent of two hundred and fifty leagucs, 
destroying forests, woods, orchards, stubble, 
fodder, and, in many places, dwelling-houses 
and farms, with all their stock.” Another 
great plague is that of locusts. They are 
brought by strong winds from the desert; but 
fortunately not very often. This extract from 
a letter, dated April 26th, 1866, gives an 
account of the last visitation :— 


Last Thursday morning one of our maids—little 
Katharine—whom you know, came running into 
my room, looking white and ghastly, and crying, 
“Les sauterelles! les sauterelles!’’ I rushed to 
the window and saw what looked to be some small 
glittering birds flying over Madame Bodichon’s 
lower field. It was the beginning of a great storm. 
They came in millions and trillions of billions! I 
can give you no idea of their numbers. The air 
was full of them. It was like a black hailstorm 
of the largest hailstones you ever saw. If you 
could only have seen the wondrous sight ! 

In a moment, as it were, the whole population 
were ina state of frightful excitement, and many 
were weeping aloud. Poor little Katharine’s heart 
was all but breaking for the expected desolation of 
her father’s and brother’s little farms. The people 
turned out shouting, screaming, beating kettles and 
frying-pans with sticks and stones, firing guns, and 
waving handkerchiefs, to prevent the destroyers 
from settling on their field. This has been going 
on around Algiers during the last few days till the 
poor people are quite worn out. Some have had 
soldiers to help them, but all in vain. The 
advanced guard seen in front were speedily increased 
to an enormous army till nothing else could be 
seen. Soon they began to settle, and the work of 
destruction went on apace. They have devoured 
our neighbour, M. § ’s fine crop of potatoes 
and peas; but it is much worse for the small 
farmers like poor Katharine’s people, who have 
lost all their wheat, besides vegetables. I am so 
sorry for them. The Bouzareah and the fertile 
slopes of Mustapha, which you know so well, are all 
bare now. Imuch fear the poor people will suffer 
from famine. 

Such a visitation of locusts has not befallen 
Algiers for twenty-two years ; it was a strong wind 
from the Desert that brought them here. A lady 
just come from Laghouat tell us that they were 
lying many inches deep on the road through which 
they drove. 


Just now the air is so thick with them that it is 
quite unpleasant to be out. You have to keep 
waving your parasol to keep them off your face, 
and they alight on your skirt, and stick there by 
means of their hooked feet. In look they are like 
immense grasshoppers, with yellow and green 
bodies, as long and thick as your middle finger. 
Dr. B—— tells us that each female Jays ninet 
eggs. The weather is close and warm, wit 
sirocco blowing. We only hope for a strong wind 
to come and blow them into the sea. The children 
run about all day catching the locusts and sticking 
them on long pins ; at first, the sight horrified us, 
but the creatures cause so much suffering that one 
gets hardened to it. Thousands and hundreds of 





thousands are caught so, but what is that out of 
thousands and thousands of millions ? 

Miss Edwards has some very philosophical 
remarks upon the esthetic faculties of the 
Arab. She proves clearly enough that paint- 
ing and sculpure are by no means forbidden 
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by the Koran, and that if a nation has suc- 
ceeded like the Arabs in literature and philo- 
sophy, there must be some special reason why 
they have neglected the mimetic arts; and she 
endorses the opinion of Von Schach, which 
the anthropologist will find set forth at length 
in her pages. That great bugbear—polygamy 
—is dealt with by alady as might be supposed. 
She asserts that the supremacy of her sex is- 
often as great in African as in European 
households, and many of the Moors were 
polite enough to express their wish that the 
custom was abolished. But we fail to be 
convinced that much change in the Arab 
character is likely to take place just at present. 
The Kabyle seems now very much what he 
was in the days of Jugurtha, and the only 
reminiscence in the country of the labours of 
Augustine and armies of apostles and martyrs 
is a tattoo on the foreheads of the women, 
which is said to have superseded the mark of 
the Cross centuries ago. 








GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 


The Comparative Geography of Palestine and 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, by Carl Ritter, trans- 
lated and adapted to the use of Biblical Stu- 
dents. By William L. Gage. 4 vols. 8vo. 
(Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 


ERHAPS there is no literature which has 

received larger or more important acces- 
sions during the last fifteen or twenty years 
than that of Palestine ; and the work, the title 
of which is quoted above, is in many respects 
not the least important of them. Yet, since 
those volumes of our Author’s Erdkunde von 
Asien, which relate to the Holy Land in its 
widest sense, were published, many very 
valuable books have been written; and even 
the current decade of the present century has 
seen the works of Tobler, De Saulcy, Pierotti, 
De Vogiié, ‘Tristram, and many others, to- 
gether with the volumes of the Dictionary of 
the Bible under the editorship of Dr. Smith 
and Mr. Grove, and the results of the late ex- 
ploration of Palestine by Capt. Wilson and 
his party. It is obvious that this ample list, 
to say nothing of the crowd of other volumes, 
the list of which occupies nine octavo pages, 
must tend somewhat to antiquate the result 
of Ritter’s labours; still, so admirably exe- 
cuted is bis digest of all that had preceded 
him, that his Lrdkunde, even though it 
already requires supplementing, will scarcely 
ever be superannuated. 

The original work, which, we are informed, 
would occupy about fourteen volumes of the 
size of the above, has been condensed to four. 
In order to effect this, considerable reduction 
has obviously been necessary ; and the prin- 
ciple upon which this has been done can best 
be described in the editor’s own words :— 

In view of the two-fold fact, that the Holy Land 
owes by far the greater share of its interest to 
what is Biblical in its history and its geography, 
and that the volumes issued by the English pub- 
lishers of this work find their way into the hands 
of those whose studies are largely theological, I 
was led to believe that the mo-t feasible method 
of condensing was to retain almost, or quite, in- 
tact whatever illustrates the Bible, and just so 
much of what remained as would keep the outlines 
of the subject unbroken, and allow the reader to 
see the masterly method of the original work. 


Acting on this principle, that part of Palestine 
was selected which lies between Dan and 
Beersheba, together with the Sinai Peninsula, 
to the exclusion of the territory east of the 
Jordan, and even the great cities of the north. 
Occasionally, however, illustrative passages 
from the works of recent travellers have been 
incorporated into the book. We think that, 
had it been done more largely in one or two 
instances, to which we shall presently refer, 
it would have greatly augmented the value of 
the book without materially increasing its size. 

To give even a sketch of the contents, or 
to discuss the topics of so exhaustive a work 
at all fully, would be, of course, impossible in 
our space in these columns ; we slia!! therefore 
content ourselves with calling attention to two 
or three of the topics in it, which are among 
those of especial interest to Biblical students. 
First of these is the great question of the rival 
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claimants for the scene of the Law-giving, 
Sinai and Serbal. These two mountain masses 
lie, the one at the heart, the other at the north- 
western corner, of the triangular granitic dis- 
trict which occupies, save a fringe of sand- 
stone, the apex of the peninsula between the 
gulfs of Suez and Akaba; and rise at the ex- 
tremities of the singular crescent valley called 
the Wady Es-Sheykh. An admirable sum- 
mary is given of the various accounts of this 
(listrict, beginning with that of Pietro Delle 
Valle in 1615 to the time of the publication of 
the book. After summing up the cdénflicting 
evidence upon the different points, viz., the 
position of Rephidim, the scene of the giving 
of the Law, and the place of encampment of the 
Israelites before the mountain, Ritter inclines 
to the conclusion that Rephidim must be 
placed near to the foot of Serbal, in the fertile 
Wady Feran; and that the Wady Sebaijeh 
on the south of Sinai, and the peak Jebel 
Misa, are the scene of the great events in 
the history of the Hebrew race. The explor- 
ations of Stanley and other recent travellers 
have, as the editor observes, shaken this con- 
clusion; but they have not diminished the 
value of the summary, which, with its disser- 
tations on the inscriptions in the Wady 
Mokatteb, on the locality of Ophir, on the 
Heathen worship in Serbal, and’‘on the Manna 
of the Desert, are a perfect mine of wealth for 
the Biblical student. 

The summary of the history of Palestine 
before the Israelite invasion is very interesting; 
and attention is especially called to the want 
of union which prevailed among the inhabi- 
tants at that time. Instances of this are “the 
very want of a common name to call them by 
...3 for Canaan, a term given by foreigners, is 
merely one drawn from the lowlands of the 
country, and is applied to those tribes which 
were not of Semitic origin, and were connected 
with the Egyptians ....this view is supported 
by the fact that every king was the possessor 
of his own little domain.... one kingdom after 
another was reduced, and the whole country 
brought into subjection, in consequence of the 
want of a common head and a common bond 
of unity against the general foe.” The great 
change which had taken place in the condition 
of the country between the immigration of 
Abraham and the invasion of Joshua is also 
well brought out. 

We are inclined to regret the decision which 
excluded the district east of the Jordan from 
this work, for, as the residence of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, it seems 
‘to be an essential part of the Promised Land. 
Tt is, however, true that our knowledge of this 
region has been much enlarged since Ritter 
wrote, by the visit of De Vogiié to Arak el 
Emir, by the expedition of De Saulcy to the 
same ruins, and to those of Rabbath-Ammon 
and Heshbon, which is very carefully described 
in his “ Voyage en Terre Sainte,” and by the 
adventurous journeys of Mr. Tristram’s party 
in different parts of this district, in the course 
of which they traversed the country east of 
the Jordan between the lake of Gennesaret 
and the Dead Sea, visiting the places just 
mentioned, and fixed, so far as it ever can be 
done, the position of Mount Pisgah, from which 
the great Lawgiver surveyed the future home 
of his people. If this region had been included 
in the work, we should certainiy have recom- 
mended the addition of a few notes in order to 
bring it up to the present time; still, even 
without that, a compilation from the pen of 
Ritter of all that had been written on that 
subject before his day would have been very 
acceptable to the student. 

That portion of the work which relates to 
the Dead Sea is very interesting, and, as it has 
been supplemented by an appendix containing 
translations by Mr. Grove of the essays by 
M. Lartet on the formation of the Basin of 
the Dead Sea, and the changes which have 
taken place in the level of the lake, and on 
the variation in the saltness of the water of the 
Dead Sea; and of that by M. A. Terreil on 
the composition of the water of the Dead Sea, 
and of the neighbouring springs, its value to 
students has been greatly enhanced. The 
remarks of M. Lartet on the Dead Sea are so 
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interesting that we must spare a few lines for 


-a brief abstract of the results at which he has 


arrived. The basin of the Dead Sea may be 
described as a fissure which as taken place 
along a synclinal axis, the two hedges of which 
have been left at a very different height. 
Travelling eastward from the Mediterranean 
we find that the cretaceous beds rise gradually 
until the backbone of Western Palestine is 
reached, when they dip downwards towards 
the Dead Sea. The bottom of this, on the 
western side, slopes with the strata; but on 
the eastern side the shore is almost vertical, 
and the Nubian sandstone, capped by cre- 
taceous beds, rises above the lake. These at 
first slope towards the water, but soon are 
found to lie nearly horizontally on the plateau 
of Moab. M. Lartet considers that the crack 
originated in the southern portion of the basin, 
before the deposit of the cretaceous rocks ; and 
that, at a later date, the movements which 
caused the rise of the ocean bed, correspond- 
ing with Syria and Arabia Petra, may have 
extended the fracture northwards, and formed 
the mountain chains which accompany it. 
He considers that the Dead Sea has once 
covered ground considerably beyond its pre- 
sent limits, and that the “ wadys” near it are 
valleys of aqueous erosion. ‘This excess of 
rainfall over evaporation—which is so com- 
monly indicated by the valleys in Europe, 
e. g., in Auvergne and the Eifel—may be 
accounted for by the cold of the glacial epoch, 
traces of which, as it is well known, may be 
detected in the Lebanon. 

The summary of the various descriptions 
of and allusions to the tombs of the Patriarchs 
at Hebron is very carefully done ; but here 
again the student will require considerable 
addenda in order to complete his knowledge 
of that interesting spot, so long and so closely 
sealed to the eyes of unbelievers; for since 
the appearance of Ritter’s work not only have 
one or two important ancient descriptions 
been published, but also its doors have twice 
been opened to Englishmen. Among the for- 
mer are the notices in the works of Theodoricus 
and of the Russian Hegumen Daniel, who 
visited the Holy Land a.p. 1113-5. Both 
these travellers distinctly state that the cavern 


under the floor of the mosque is a double one; 


and from the words of the latter we should 
infer that the one cavern lies under the court- 
yard, the other under the mosque itself. The 
Prince of Wales, as our readers will remem- 
ber, accompanied by the present Dean of 
Westminster and others, succeeded in gaining 
admission to the mosque in 1862 during his 
tour in the Holy Land: he was followed, in 
1864, by Mr. Fergusson; neither of these, 
however, were allowed to see more of the 
cave than a small opening in the floor of 
the mosque communicating with the dark 
void below. Dr. Pierotti, we recollect, 
stated that there is a narrow staircase near 
the entrance to the mosque, which leads down 
to the cavern. It was not seen by any of 
the above-named visitors ; but, as the asser- 
tion is confirmed indirectly by other testimony, 
we see no reason for doubting its correctness. 
Probably a stone slab closes the aperture, so 
that its existence is unsuspected by those who 
are not in the secret. We trust that the 
Society for the Exploration of Palestine may 
be able to throw some light on this interesting 
question in their next expedition. Authori- 
ties, indeed, are not yet in concord concerning 
the superstructure. The massive outer walls 
are attributed by some to Solomon, by others 
to Herod ; the mosque itself is by some called 
a Byzantine structure, by others, as Mr. 
Fergusson, a medieval (about 12th century). 
We are inclined to believe that (as is argued 
by De Vogiié) the great wall must be assigned 
to the Herodian epoch, and that the mosque 
will be found to be a Crusaders or Saracenic 
restoration or rebuilding of the ancient Byzan- 
tine church. 

The account ot Jerusalem occupies some 
two hundred pages of the fourth volume; and, 
as far as it goes, is the best summary of its 
topography that we have as yet read. In 
nothing does the equitable and judicial tone 
of Ritter’s mind manifest itself more con- 
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spicuously than in balancing the conflicting 
evidence and unravelling the controversial 
mazes of the entangled questions of the 
boundary walls of Jerusalem, the position of 
the Temple, and the site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In the first of these three he decides against 
those who maintain that the third wall (begun 
by Herod Agrippa.) extended to the north 
of the present enclosure of the city. The 
investigations of several competent jadges, 
during the last fifteen years, have established 
the justice of this conclusion, and placed it 
beyond all doubt that the present north wall 
of the city stands upon the foundations of that 
erected by Agrippa. With regard to the 
difficult question of the former arrangement 
of the Haram enclosure, Ritter avoids enter- 

ing very minutely into the topography of the 
Temple courts ; but considers it most probable 
that the Antonia occupied the northern part, 
more especially the western extremity, and 
that the Holy House itself stood on the plat- 

form of es-Sakharah. With regard to the 
present Mosque—the Kubbet es-Sakharah—we 
are glad to hear the decision of so unbiassed a 
judge; for, unfortunately, in this country 

personal feeling has been too largely imported 

into the discussions which have arisen on this 

question. Ritter says (p. 113):—“ The Arabian 

authors assert expressly that it was not till 686 

that the Caliph Abd-al-Melek, whose capital 

was at Kufa, on the Euphrates, and who 

forbade the pilgrimage to Mecca to the Syrians, 

erected the magnificent ‘Dome of the Rock.’ ” 

j And again, “‘ The unfounded and 

whimsical hypothesis of Fergusson, who seeks 

to identify the Mosque of Omar (Dome of the 

Rock) with the ancient Christian Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, has been satisfactorily con- 

futed by Williams.” The Mosque el-Aksa, 

Ritter considers to stand upon the foundations 

of Justinian’s Mary Church. In spite of all 

the reiterated assertions of the author of the 

above-named hypothesis, we think that Ritter’s 

decision has been fully confirmed by the in- 

vestigations of Pierotti, De Vogiié, and Dr. 

Stanley. We may here point out, en passant, 

two slight slips which should be corrected in 

the next edition; the cave in es-Sakharah is 

said (p. 121) to be “ about 600 feet in length ;"” 
it should be area. This we take to be the 

meaning of Ritter's words, von einem 600 fuss 

weitem umfange, founded on a statement of 
Catherwood, in Bartlett’s Walks about Jeru- 

salem, p. 167 ; and again, in the description of 
the general view of the Haram, we read 

(p. 115), “It is closed on the south by the 

Mosque of el-Aksa, and by the beautifal 

Basilica of Justinian.” These are really one 

and the same building, as is indeed evident 

from Ritter’s own statement, p. 113. With 

regard to this mosque, we note another slight 

error in page 42, where it is said that Ali Bey 

only describes it from hearsay. This is not 

ihe case; he visited it, and gives a tolerably 

accurate sketch-plan, and section of it. As 

he was then a Mohammedan, at all events in 

name, its being ‘inaccessible to Christians,” 

would have been no bar to him. We also 

rather object to the use of “Roman” for 

“ Byzantine” architecture, and to such a term 

as ‘* Norman Gothic.” Ritter does not seem to 

be aware that the inscription to Antoninus 

over the Bab el-Huldah is not im situ, and that 

the gate can hardly be so early as the age of 
Hadrian, to whom he assigns it. 

There is a good summary of the history and 
evidences of the supposed Holy Sepulchre, the 
genuineness of which Ritter is inclined to 
admit, though he does not consider the point to 
be beyond question. We may remark, how- 
ever, that the testimony of Eusebius is rather 
stronger, in our opinion, than Ritter holds it to 
be. It is not the “discovery of the grave of 
Christ,” which was the “result of a divine 
impulse” to the mind of Constantine, but the 
building a church there; the site, as we un- 
derstand the historian’s words, was known to 
be concealed by the mound on which stood the 
fane of Venus. His explanation of the form of 
Constantine’s Church is that which is now 
universally admitted by all scholars, namely, 
that it was a basilica with an atrium to the east. 
and an apse to the west, which was connected 
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with a sort of court surrounded by cloisters, 
and open to the sky, in the centre of which 
stood the Holy Sepulchre. This is what, we 
think, Ritter says ; his translator, however, 
has a little misunderstood his description, 
which is not very clear, and so has made it in 
one place—that about the apse—unintelligible 
and wrong. 

We would gladly notice some of the other 

ints of interest in this valuable work, which 

now made easy of access to those who have 
not sufficient means to purchase Ritter’s great 
work, or the requisite knowledge of German to 
read it with facility. By indicating a few 
points, wherein we have remarked one or two 
slight errors, we must not be understood as 
wishing to detract from the value of the work, 
or the merits of the translator. Though, as 
we said before, much has been added to our 
knowledge since Ritter published his work ; 
and though we think that a few more notes, 
judiciously selected, would have much enhanced 
the value of the work without greatly increas- 
ing its size, we welcome it cordially as a most 
useful gift to the Biblical student. 








AN IRISH REBEL. 


Hugh Bryon. The Autobiography of an 
rish Rebel. (Tribner.) 


A BOOK evidently written, not only by an 
Irishman, but by an Irishman well 
versed in the history, character, and feelings of 
his countrymen, cannot but be of special interest 
atthe present time. “Hugh Bryan” is entitled 
an autobiography: it is, in fact, a novel; 
but though, no doubt, the book as a whole is a 
work of fiction, we are much mistaken if it 
does not contain a very large and essential 
amount of fact. At all events, whether our 
opinion on this point is right or wrong as to 
the existence of persons and the occurrence of 
events, the more interesting parts of the work 
—those that show the motives of the various 
characters and the reasons of occurrences—are 
most plainly drawn from life and history 
themselves by a keen and sympathising, 
though not over-partial, observer. We should 
not have made these remarks at the outset 
did we not intend to recommend the book to 
the thoughtful perusal of our readers. As it is 
not as a mere story that we intend to speak of 
it—although as such it is interesting—it will 
be fair to our readers, and not unfair to the 
author, if we give an outline of a plot of which 
the principal use is to afford a vehicle for 
expressions of opinion and observations of 
character. The hero and fictitious author of 
the autobiography, is—what Irishman is not? 
—the representative of a line of Irish kings ; 
and at the beginning of the story he is intro- 
duced to us as the grandson of a patriot of ’98, 
and the son of a somewhat disreputable baker, 
settled in an out-of-the-way village in the 
South of Ireland. From an early age he is 
intended for the priesthood, and enjoys advan- 
tages in the way of education, such as would 
be Sct or rather impossible, in the case 
of an English peasant, but such as have been 
open to all boys of intelligence in Ireland, 
even in its worst of times. The influences 
under which he is brought up are those most 
likely to produce the Irish rebel of, at allevents, 
twenty years since—pride of ancestry, ex- 
aggerated Catholicism, hatred of the English 
as the natural oppressors of his country, and 
the still fresh traditions of the rebellion. These 
influences, in the case of Hugh Bryan, all 
happen both to be unusually strong in them- 
selves, and to affect a highly passionate and 
og aay nature. Heearly devotes himself 
to the patriot cause, and during his boyhood is 
drawn within the all-pervading influence of 
O'Connell, of whom, however, we are pre- 
sented with the merest outline. In due course 
of time, when his patriotic enthusiasm is at 
the highest point, and has already begun to 
bear fruit, he leaves his native village of 
Rathcore for the seminary of Armagh, in 
accordance with the wishes of his family, 
though no longer of himself, that he should 
quarrel ik oi vm i iled 

w superiors, he is expeiled, 
adopted by his uncle, a convert to Methodism, 
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and sent to the College of Armagh with 
a view to his entering at Trinity College. 
Advantage is taken at this part of the story, 
in a rather ingenious manner, to bring the 
hero in contact with all the various sects 
that prevail in Ireland; and their various 
characteristics are given with an unusual 
amount of tolerance, with great discrimination, 
and with a real seriousness and earnestness—- 
not, however, devoid of some humour. We 
pass over a slight love episode that takes 
place during Hugh Bryan's life at Armagh, as 
not affecting the story, which becomes more 
and more the history of the education of a 
mind in religion and politics. This portion 
of the novel that relates to the North of 
Ireland, and which is among the most inte- 
resting, comes to an abrupt conclusion, and 
is caused by the part taken by Hugh 
Bryan in a 12th of July disturbance. Now 
begins the active movement which led to the 
rebellion of 1848, and in which the hero plays 
the part of a leader. A premature outbreak 
obliges him to conceal himself, and he is 
led by circumstances among the northern 
Protestants with whom he had come in con- 
tact when at Armagh. Here, we are bound 
to say, the interest somewhat falls off. His 
conversion from Catholicism to the communion 
of the Church of England is sudden and 
uninstructive, though not unnatural in one of 
his special temperament and character, and 
under the special circumstances in which he 
was placed: but the author is certainly 
stronger in understanding and describing 
individual character, and the outside phe- 
nomena of religion in particular cases, than he 
is in grasping the effects of religious history at 
large. 

Having now spoken of the purpose and 
plan of this book, we will shortly notice it 
from a literary point of view. It is un- 
doubtedly well-written, and, though the style 
is somewhat monotonous and not very striking, 
it is never obscure, seldom dull, and entirely 
devoid of anything like bad taste. The writer 
is not a great artist, but the plan of the work 
renders artistic grouping less necessary than in 
novels, the interest of which depends mainly 
upon the plot, and there is a quiet directness 
in the narration, and an air about it of the 
author’s having really something to say, that 
render “ Hugh Bryan” far more attractive and 
far more really interesting, without reference 
to its subject-matter, than a very great 
number of novels that are infinitely better 
constructed, and are written by better and 
more practised hands. To the domestic parts 
of the novel, ending in the hero’s marriage, we 
need not more particularly allude. It strikes 
us that the Irish character is very fairly repre- 
sented, and, which is rare in all classes of Irish 
novels, without exaggeration. The occasional 

ieces of pathos, and the occasional touches of 

umour, come in naturally, and are not impos- 
sibly frequent; and, though the pathos is 
perhaps never very deep, nor the humour very 
great, pathos and humour are still there, and 
this is giving no little praise. In short, with- 
out claiming for “Hugh Bryan” ‘any very 
high place as a work of art, we can most 
honestly recommend it as an interesting novel, 
and a really sensible and earnest book on the 
Irish character. Perhaps the feature that most 
struck us in its perusal was a tolerance such 
as is, unfortunately, seldom to be met with in 
an Irishman—for such, we take for granted, 
the author is—who treats of the controversies 
of religious parties in Ireland. If it was only 
for this feature we should certainly recommend 
the book; but we are also glad to be able to 
recommend it upon other grounds. 








THE VERIFICATION OF DATES. 


Handy-book of Rules and Tables for Verifying 
Dates. By John J. Bond, Assistant-Keeper 
of the Public Records. (Bell & Daldy.) 


c is strange that in the latter half of the 

nineteenth century there should be a possi- 
bility of saying anything new on such a subject 
as the Verification of Dates. It seems almost 


incredible that many of the dates which we 
have been compelled to learn at school, or at 
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the command of some infallible “‘ coach,” are, 
if not absolutely wrong, at least only to be 
accepted after certain explanations. 

Every one, for instance, has been taught that 
James the First came to the throne in the year 
1603. Yet if the ancestor of any one of us 
Englishmen had, while living in England, 
written to a friend on the day of James’: 
accession, his letter would have been dated 
“ March 24, 1602.” What astonishment the 
discovery of such a letter as this might cause, 
even to a well-educated man of our time. He 
might reasonably suspect either that a mistake 
had been made by the writer of the letter, or 
that the historians had all been wrong. Yet 
the writer of the letter, dated 1602, made no 
mistake, and the historians, who give the date 
1603, are quite correct. This is a difficulty 
about numbers, which looks, at first sight, 
almost like a religious mystery, but which is 
susceptible of a tolerably simple explanation. 

From the twelfth century until the end of 
the year 1751, it was the custom in England 
to date all documents in accordance with the 
English legal year, which began on the 25th of 
March, and ended on the following 24th of 
March. The writer, therefore, of the letter, 
mentioning King James’s accession, would be 
perfectly correct in dating it according to the 
custom of his time. The historian, who nar- 
rates events of which the earliest happened 
before the twelfth century, and the last in the 
year 1751, is perfectly justified in preserving 
one uniform system from first to last, and in 
altogether ignoring the legal year. In this way, 
every event preserves its correct position in 
relation to every other event, and no confusion 
can arise, while the ordinary reader of history 
escapes the fatigue of mastering details which 
he is not unlikely to regard as a mere annoy- 
ance, and which would certainly interrupt the 
flow of the narrative. 

But although the historian who really adheres 
to the Julian method saves his readers a great 
amount of trouble, the historian who forgets to 
make the necessary alteration in dates (between 
the Ist of January and the 24th of March) 
written according to the legal method, throws 
events out of their proper place to the extent 
ofa whole year, and this error has actually been 
made sometimes in treating of the reign of 
James I. Mr. Bond recommends, as a safe- 
guard, that dates from the twelfth century to 
1751, and from the 1st of January to the 24th 
of March, should always be written with double 
numbers, thus 1602-3, the first number giving 
the legal and the second the Julian year. We 
do not think this is necessary in ordinary his- 
ories, written for general readers, but the table 
of leading dates given by Mr. Bond, in which 
this system is adopted, will be of the greatest 
service to historians, who wish to be at once 
accurate and popular. 

But this is not the only difficulty by which 
historians are annoyed. Not only have they 
to remember the difference between the legal 
year and the Julian year, but also the differ- 
ence between the Old Style and the New Style, 
which two difficulties, by the way, are very 
often confounded. The New Style represents, 
in an amended form, the Julian Style, from 
which it differs only by the excision of a cer- 
tain number of days, varying according to the 
time at which the New Style is adopted, and 
by certain devices for keeping the calendar in 
harmony with the solar year in future. The 
Gregorian year, like the Julian proper, begins 
on the Ist of January. Of course, everyone 
knows that the Old Style ceased in England in 
the year 1752; but it is not every one who 
knows when the Old Style ceased in other 
countries. To quote an interesting example 
from Mr, Bond :— 

As an illustration of the mistakes which are made 
by overlooking the fact that the New Style was 
adopted earlier in some countries than in others, 
one may notice that some writers have supposed 
that both Cervantes and Shakspeare died on the 
same day, whereas the fact is there was ten days’ 
difference’ between the dates of the death of one 
and the other. Michael de Cervantes Saavedra, 
the author of “ Don Quixote,” died on the 23rd of 
April, 1616, at Madrid, on Saturday, according to 
the New Style of writing dates in use at that time 
in Spain, which style had been adopted there as 
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early as the year 1582; and William Shakspeare 
died on the 23rd of. April, 1616, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, on Tuesday, according to the Old Style of 
writing dates at that time in use in England, the 
New Style not having been adopted in England at 
that time, and not until the year 1752. Hence it 
is shown that Cervantes died ten days before 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Bond calls attention to another still 
more interesting instance of error, arising 
through want of attention to the different 
methods of computation in use in different 
countries. M. Guizot says, in his History of 
Oliver Cromwell and the English Common- 
wealth, “Anne 6f Austria and Cardinal 
Mazarin thought it fitting that the young King 
of France should make some effort to save the 
life of the King, his uncle, and Louis XIV. 
-accordingly wrote two solemn letters to 
Cromwell and Fairfax, but before M. de 
Varennes, who was appointed to deliver them, 
had left Paris, Charles |. was executed.” Now 
these letters are dated “Saint Germain, 2 
Fevrier, 1649,” corresponding, in fact, with 


25th of January, 1648-y, in England; and as | 


the King was executed on the 30th January, 
1648-9 (according to the English computation), 
in all probability there was time for the mes- 
senger to have arrived in London between the 
23rd and the 30th of January. 

It will be seen from this last instance that a 
mistake in a date may give us an entirely 
erroneous impression of the political bearing 
of an admitted fact. . 

But, it may be said, how can Mr. Bond pre- 
vent other people from making similar mis- 
takes? In the first place he tells us, when the 
New Style, or Gregorian Calendar, was 
adopted, in every country in which it has been 
adopted up to the present time, and he also 
tells us what countries still adhere to the Old 
Style. When England adopted the New Style, 
the difference between old and new amounted 
to eleven days, but it is, of course, more now, 
and was less before, and Mr. Bond tells us 
what the difference was at the time when the 
change was made in each country. He also 
gives us very useful tables of the Regnal 
years of all the sovereigns of Enyland, in 
which are to be found the first and last days 
of each year of the sovereign’s reign, the last 
day of the Julian year (3lst December), and 
the first day of the following Julian year (1st 
January); the last day of the English legal year 

24th March), and the first day of the next 
nglish legal year (25th March); and the 
date of Easter-day, observed in England in 
each year of Our Lord, according to the Old 
Style, from 1067 to 1752, and according to the 
New Style from 1753 to 1866. We remark 
that Mr. Bond has, like Sir Harris Nicolas, 
taken the day of coronation as the day of 
accession of all the early sovereigns except 
William the Conqueror. We think it would 
have been better had no exception been 
made, because, if there ever was a time in 
English history when the right to the throne 
was in great doubt, it was the time which 
elapsed between the battle of Hastings and 
William’s coronation. It appears to us that 
there can be no middle course. William 
was either the legitimate successor of Edward 
the Confessor or not; if not, the battle of 
Hastings gave him no title to the throne, while 
whatever right he may have had as good 
before the battle as after. 
was a ceremony of unusual solemnity, and 
might well be taken as the date of accession. 
There are, however, without doubt, many his- 
torians who will think that Mr. Bond has done 
well in reproducing the long-accepted date. 

There is another aspect in which Mt. Bond’s 
book presents itself, to which we regret that 
we cannot devote greater space. It is often of 
considerable importance to know on what day of 
the week any given event may have happened 
when the year is only known approximately. 
In these cases the day suffices to determine 
the year with accuracy, and in order to make 
this process easier Mr. Bond has invented a 
*‘ Perpetual Calendar,” which accompanies the 
yolume. This ingenious contrivance consists 
of two cards, held together in such a way that 
any required point of one card can be turned 
to any required point on the other card. And 
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it is only necessary to follow Mr. Bond’s very 
simple instructions in order to ascertain on 
what day of the week any given date may 
have fallen in past times, or will fall in 
future. Indeed, the ‘Perpetual Calendar” 
serves all the principal purposes of an ordinary 
almanac, and we should not be at all sur- 
eg if Mr. Bond, whose cards are sold apart 
rom his book, became a very formidable rival 
to old Moore and Zadkiel. 

Regarding the book as a whole, we have no 
hesitation in predicting that it will supersede 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s *“* Chronology of History.” 
There is nothing of any importance in the 
“ Chronology ” which is not to be found in the 
** Handy-book,” and there is much to be found 
in the “Handy-book" which is not to be 
found in the “ Chronology.” 

Mr. Bond's tables differ in many important 
particulars from those given by Nicolas. We 
have already called attention to one instance 
of difference, where much might certainly be 
said on both sides of the question. But there 
are many other instances in which Mr. Bond 
and Sir Harris Nicolas are at variance upon 
matters of fact; and here wé have ascertained 
that Mr. Bond is right and Sir H. Nicolas 
wrong. The truth is that the Chronology of 
History is not an original work, but a trans- 
lation, or rather abstract, of a portion of an 
admirable French work, “ L’Art de Verifier 
les Dates,” which does not deal with English 
chronological difficulties. Nicolas was saved 
from many mistakes by T. D. Hardy, who 
gave him many valuable suggestions. But 
when he attempted to run alone, he committed 
many blunders, for the correction of which all 
students of history are much indebted to Mr. 
Bond. 

We cannot conclude this notice without 
calling attention to the great taste displayed 
in the general appearance of the book, which 
issues from the Chiswick Press. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 

English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and 
Decorations, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. As Exhibited in a List of the Goods 
Destroyed in certain Lincolnshire Churches, 
A.D. 1566. Edited by Edward Peacock, 
F.S.A. (Hotten.) 


HIS is a very interesting book to anti- 
quaries, particularly to those who are 
learned in ritual; but it is necessary to a due 
appreciation of it to have at all events a smat- 
tering of knowledge of the ceremonies of the 
ancient faith, and the uses of the numerous 
articles employed in the intricate symbolism 
and ceremonial of the Roman Church. It is 
apparently a want of this knowledge which 
has made a reviewer in the Atheneum content 
himself with copious but unmeaning extracts 
from the book itself, prefaced byfa column and 
a-half of twaddle about the fondness of 
Popish priests for gorgeous vestments. This 
is very much in the fashion of the well-known 
story of the reviewer, who, when asked 
whether he read the books he noticed, replied 
that he contented himself with running a 
skewer through them and smelling the end of 
the skewer. When our contemporary with- 
drew his skewer and applied it to his Pro- 
testant nostrils, it gave forth a horrible savour 
of Popery, so he immediately rubbed his hands 
in exultation over the reek of vestments and 
images, and wood-screens, and holy-water, 
stoops, and applied himself to crowing over 
the unfortunate priests who had seen their 
sanctuaries made desolate and their worship 
destroyed—who doubtless in reality cried 


aloud in-their anguish as some did of old 


before them, “ Lord! they have thrown down 
Thine altars, they have slain Thy servants!” 
—but whom he represents as sO many men- 
milliners, shedding tears over rags of sarcenet 
and mutilated copes and chasubies. The 
coarseness and bad-taste of this we might 


| have expected ; but the ignorance it displays 


is inexplicable, even in an Atheneum re- 
viewer. It is sufficiently brutal to laugh at 
a man after having turned him out of house 
and home, and to jeer at the long face he 
makes when he thinks of his comfortable 
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easy chairs and the rows of books upon 
his shelves ; but to forget that he used to sit 
upon his chairs and to read his books, and to 
fancy that he merely regrets them because 
they were pretty, is to reach a crowning point 
of absurdity. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything 
here about the solemn and august rites, the 
important points of dogmatic teaching, with 
which the ancient church furniture was con- 
nected. Even the Times has penetration 
enough to see that the question of “vest- 
ments” is not a question of vestments at all, 
but a question of doctrines and dogmas of the 
utmost importance to churchmen. But this is 
not all. Three hundred years ago the images 
and pictures of saints, the frescoes and 
carvings of sacred subjects, even, the em- 
broidery upon the priests’ vestments, were the 
books in which the common people learnt not 
alone their religion, but all that they know of 
past events, of the men and things that had 
gone before them. Every place had its local 
saint or martyr whose exploits were chroni- 
cled in stone or painted glass, or silken tapes- 
try, whose achievements formed the subject 
of legends or of sacred songs, and thus historic 
events and holy aspirations and pious teach- 
ings found their way into the daily life of the 
lowly peasant and helped to raise him above 
the beast. Surely this was worth preserving, 
especially in the eyes of the parish priests, 
who were too often the only instructors of the 
people and the only men within reach of them 
who could feel for and try to alleviate their 
ignorance, 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Pea- 
cock’s book is a mere series of bits. It con- 
tains besides some very interesting and in- 
structing notes which are of considerable use 
in clearing up difficult points of archmology. 
We will, however, confine our attention to one 
or two of the more important questions of 
which these treat, and endeavour to clear up 
some points upon which he appears tous to be 
somewhat astray. 

At page 28 he gives us the following 
account of 

THE EASTER SEPULCHRE. 

Before the changes of ritual in the sixteenth 
century, almost every village church possessed an 
Easter Sepulchre. ese sepulchres were usually 
moveable closets of wood, on which were cupintel, 
during Passion Week and Eastertide, hangings of 
precious silk, or gold and silver tissue. In the 
more costly churches—bnilt during the decorated 
and perpendicular periods—they were.frequently 
of stone, elaborately carved and ornamented. 
Few of these beautiful works of art now remain ; 
the examples that still exist at Hawton, Patring- 
ton, Heckington, Northwold, Holcombe, Burnell, 
Southpool, and Woodleigh are, it is believed, all 
more or less mutilated. The original form was 
that of a small arched recess in the north wall of 
the chancel, but in later times the design was 
developed with many ornamental and symbolic 
details. In the more elaborate specimens, we find 
at the bottom, below the recess, the Roman soldiers 
watching the grave, and high above the figure of 
our Lord rising from the tomb; He is usually 
accompanied by angels with censors, in the attitude 
of adoration. 

The sepulchre was used in the latter days of 
Passion Week in one of the most touching rites of 
the old ceremonial. On Holy Thursday, the cele- 
brating priest consecrated three hosts, one which 
he had to receive on the day, another for use on 
Good Friday, when no mass was said, and a third 
to be shut up in the pix, and hidden away in the 
Easter sepulchre. From the time when the host 
was thus concealed until Easter morn, when it was 
again placed upon the altar, there was, day and 
night, a constant succession of watchers, praying 
and reciting psalms and litanies. 


There is considerable confusion in this 
account, owing to the fact that Mr. Peacock 
om to have confounded two different sorts 
of “sepulchres.” The first sepulchre is common 
to the whole Latin Church, and it is in this 
that the host which was consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday (not Holy Thursday) was 
kept until Good Friday, when it was carried 
in procession to the high altar for the Mass of 
that day. The second, or Easter sepulchre, 
was peculiar to the English Church. Mr. 
Parker says (“ Glossary of Architecture”) that 
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the crucifix was placed in it; but it was more 

robable that it was the figure of the dead 
Christ, or something similar to what is called 
by the Italians the Pieta. We cannot trace this 
custom any where on the continent, nor can 
we find any where any authority for the con- 
secration of three hosts and the concealment 
of the third in the sepulchre until Easter 
morning. 

The next point upon which we should have 
liked some further information is Mr. Peacock’s 
note upon Holy Bread. 1t would be very 
interesting to know where this practice came 
from, and at what date it was introduced into 
the English Church. France is the only 
country at the present day where the practice 
of giving the pain béni at High Mass is 
retained. Mr. Peacock does not tell us whence 
he obtained the Roman form of blessing this 
bread. It is to be regretted that this note 
is not more complete. 

We do not see what-good purpose is to be 
answered by the retention of the original 
spelling in the documents which this work 
contains. It can only be perplexing to the 
majority of those who take up the book, and 
can be of no possible assistance even to those 
who understand it. 








The Ships of  Tarshish. By Mohao. 
(Hall.)—A prophecy of the mode in which the 
French invasion will really be carried out, and how 
it will be defeated. There is a good deal of spirit 
in the descriptions and dialogue, though the plot, 
which turns upon both nations being able to com- 
plete their preparations without the one having the 
slightest inkling of what the other was really 
doing, is impossible. The object of the author 
will probably be attained if he succeeds in amusing 
and alarming the goodly circle of readers at one 
and the same time. 


The Book of Dates ; or, Treasury of Universal 
Reference, comprising the Principal Events in all 
Ages, Jrom the Earliest Records to the Present 

ime. With Index of Events. New and Revised 
Edition. (Chas. Griffin & Co.)—The first and 
much the larger portion of this book consists of a 
list of the principal events which have occurred in 
the several countries of the world, exhibited in 
oa order. The top of each page gives 

e years it includes. The titles of the countries 
are in capitals, and the events belonging to each 
country are classed together in each page. A 
great number of notes—extracts from approved 
authors on important points—are incorporated in 
the chronology. Perhaps a book like this would 
not be quite satisfactory if it stood alone, but with 
other books of reference, it acts as a check and a 
guide. Its own index is very copious, but side by 
side with Haydn’s Book of Dates, which has a 
different arrangement, it will be an invaluable ally 
to all who need anything of the kind, 











STUDIES IN MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 





IIIL—CATHERINE THE SECOND. 


rT WE claim, and herein consists our greatest 
glory, to live for our people only.” 
Thus writes Catherine in one of her State- 
papers. Nor were these, like so many Royal 
manifestoes, mere idle words. In her care to 
encourage purity of administration, to secure 
the liberties of her subjects, to promote 
education, and to protect the study of science, 
we recognise the zeal and wisdom with which 
she followed the example of Peter the Great. 
His attention had been principally directed to 
the material deficiencies of his empire$ but 
when these, its first necessities, had been sup- 
lied, there still remained the higher and more 
intellectual wants of the people to be satisfied. 
“Peter,” to quote the happy expression of a 
contemporary writer,* “ had given the Rus- 
sians life; it was Catherine’s task to endow 
that life with soul.” It may be interesting, 
before proceeding to notice her literary pro- 
ductions, to say a few words respecting her 
judicial and educational reforms. 
In 1767, “‘ Royal Instructions” were issued, 
with the intention of their forming the basis 
of a new code of laws. They are, like all 


* Sumarékoff, a and satirist (1718-1777), of 
whom Setar is tees ten cus neat panes. 
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official documents in Russia, extremely volu- 
minous, consisting of no less than 526 para- 
graphs. The consideration of the scheme was 
submitted to a committee of 562 deputies, 
chosen from the various provinces of the 
empire, and forming a kind of national parlia- 
ment. Their labours extended over a period 
of five years, and it was not till 1774 that the 
new code became law. Catherine has herself, 
in a letter to Voltaire, explained the spirit of 
her legislative reform. ‘These laws,” she 
writes, “will be essentially tolerant; they will 
neither persecute, nor kill, nor burn anyone.” 
Many of the doctrines laid down in the 
‘Instructions’ may seem to readers of the 
present day to be little better than common- 
places; but, if we would judge them fairly, 
we must remember the epoch at which they 
were written—a time when tolerance and 
liberty more frequently formed the subject of 
college declamation than the serious aim of 
statesmen. They are, for the most part, 
founded on Montesquieu, and several of the 
paragraphs are literal translations: from the 
“ Esprit des Lois.” Thus, in the fifth chapter, 
which treats of the * Rights of Citizenship,” 
the definition of liberty, as “the power to do 
what we may with justice desire, and the 
absence of any restraint to force us to do that 
which is unjust,” is taken word for word from 
the eleventh book of Montesquieu’s work.* 
The principle on which the new system of 
criminal law was founded is pithily summed 
up in the maxim, “ that it is better to prevent 
than to punish crime.” But, though Catherine 
owed much to foreign sources, she did not 
blindly borrow from others; but, remembering 
the peculiar dangers to which the adminis- 
tration of justice had always been exposed in 
Russia, shrewdly adapted the “ Instructions ” 
to the necessities of her age and country. So, 
in the tenth chapter, she urges that “care 
must be taken that our people fear the law "— 
a wise truth to be found in every civilised 
code: but, with a keen eye to the corruption 
that prevailed in high places, she adds—“ and 
that they fear nothing else than the law.’ It 
requires no great knowledge of what Russian 
courts were up to the late establishment of 
magistrates of the peace by the present 
Emperor, to convince us of the appropriateness 
of such a proviso, and to make us regret that 
the “ Instructions" should so soon have fallen 
into neglect. 

The aim of Catherine, in her educational 
measures, was, to employ her own expression, 
“to create a new race of people.” She wisely 
looked upon an extended system of national 
education as the foundation of ail other social 
reforms. The rights of citizenship could not 
be granted without injury to those on whom 
they were conferred, till the people had become 
sufficiently instructed to comprehend the 
nature of the duties which those privileges 
entailed. Above all, it was necessary to pro- 
test against the idea, which, as was pointed 
out in a former paper, obtained among the 
upper classes of Russian society that civiliza- 
tion meant nothing more than the outward 
imitation of French manners. It is true that 
they had thrown off much of their old igno- 
rance, but they had only adopted a new 
ignorance in this false and perverted refine- 
ment. Kantemiér, incommon with the majority 
of contemporary writers, had spoken out 
against the vices which necessarily co-existed 
with this superficial civilization, and had 
shown wherein it must fail to make his 
countrymen honest and loyal citizens. To 
these points Catherine accordingly turned her 
attention. Taking Locke for her instructor, 
she wished that education should be the 
development of the entire man, bodily, mental 
and moral, but so developed that the moral 
should occupy the first place. ‘Unless we 
commence with instruction in morality we do 
but flatter ourselves if we look for any good to 
result from all our teaching in science or in 
art.” It was on this principle that she pro- 
ceeded to establish various educational insti- 
tutions in the large cities of her empire. At 





* In the original French :—* La liberté ne peut consister 
qu’ pouvoir faire ce que l'on doit vouloir, et A n’étre point 
contrainte de faire ce que l'on ne doit pas youloir.” 
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Moscow the House of Education was opened 
in 1763, and the Commercial School nine 
years later, whilst at St. Petersburg a large 
school for the sons of tradesmen was attached 


| to the Academy of Arts in 1764, and in 1766 


the Military Cadet Corps was founded. 

Catherine was the author of several books 
intended for children, in which her theory of 
education is fully, though somewhat pedanti- 
cally, developed. Of these “The Story of 
Prince Thoebus” is the best known.* Thoebus, 
the eldest son of the reigning Czar, is one 
of those model boys whem Miss Edgeworth 
was wont to choose for her favourite heroes. 
He is, of course, endowed with every possible 
and many impossible virtues ; is good-hearted, 
manly, and truthful; will not lie even in 
jest; and engages one of his servants to 
remind him each day that “ he is but a mortal 
like others,” lest his heart should be filled 
with vain pride. There is an unreality in the 
character, which, we should think, cannot im- 
pose on the discernment of the most juvenile 
reader ; and the whole story is conceived in that 
affected moral style, which, at the time of its 
composition, was considered to be the necessary 
staple of literature for the young. In spite, 
however, of its antiquated notions, it seems to 
be still read and admired, an edition having 
been published so recently as the year 1856. 

In a letter, written to Voltaire, Catherine 
speaks of her dramatic works as being weak in 
plot and ill-sustained in intrigue, but natural 
and true in their characterisation. Nor is the 
eulogy, though it proceeds from the author 
herself, altogether undeserved. Any deficiencies 
they may exhibit as works of art are more 
than atoned by the liveliness and judgment 
with which the manners of her epoch are por- 
trayed. By wisely abjuring the traditions of 
classicism and by confining the action of her 
comedies to her own age and country, she has 
increased, rather than lessened, their interest, 
and given us sketches of Russian life in the 
eighteenth century, which, for fidelity and 
completeness, will bear comparison with the 
best productions of Von Viezin. 

The first published of her plays, “ O Tem- 
pora!” bears on its title page the ominous 
words, “composed at Yarosloff during the 
terrible visitation of the plague,” and was 
written in 1772. The plot is extremely 
simple, and turns on the love of Milksop for 
Christina, the granddaughter of Mrs. Devout, 
whose opposition to a poor match is only over- 
come by the clever, though somewhat stagey, 
manceuvres of his friend Sharp. The merit 
of the piece resides in the delineation of its 
three leading characters: Mrs. Devout, Mrs. 
Marvel, and Mrs. Prattle. Their names, 
which I have replaced by English equivalents, 
explain after the manner of old comedy, their 
peculiar foibles: hypocrisy, superstition, and 
a love of gossip. Nothing but the miraculous 
will go down with Mrs. Marvel, who is 
especially indignant at the attempt of modern 
thinkers to explain the government of the 
physical world by “ laws of nature.” “ Just 
so,” exclaims the old lady, as she makes the 
same complaint which certain theologians are 
still pleased to repeat, ‘ you believe in nothing 
now: nature is all in all with you.” But the 
happiest hit in the whole piece is the adroit 
manner in Which Mrs. Devout turns her long 
prayers to her own profit. Though of a good 
family, she is overwhelmed with debts, end, 
accordingly, whenever a creditor is seen 
approaching, runs off to her private chapel, 
where, of course, she cannot be disturbed. 
The most enduring of duns will find her prayers 
to outlast his patience. Once, indeed, a well- 
timed bribe induced Martha, her maid, to pro- 
ceed boldly to the chapel and announce the 
presence of the unwelcome visitor, but the 
result was not such as to justify a repetition of 
the experiment. “ Thou godless imp,” shrieked 
the religious fury, as she threw at Martha's 
head her heavily-bound prayer-book, “ couldst 
thou not choose a more fitting time ? Must thou 
needs come, like Satan, to tempt me with 
earthly vanities at a moment when my 
thoughts are fixed on heavenly things, and 





ae See Galdchoff’s “ History of Russian Literature,” I., p. 
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raised above the grovelling cares of this world.” 
True to her mission, as educational reformer, 
Catherine has made her comedy the vehicle of 
exposing the more prominent deficiencies in 
the then prevailing systems of instruction. 
To teach a woman even the most elementary 
branches of learning was thought to be not 
only extravagant but injurious. “ The less 
they know,” says one of the characters, “ the 
less harm they can do.” And good Mrs. 
Marvel does not fail to thank God that she 
for one was never taught to read or write. 
It was against this stolid love of ignorance 
that Russian writers of the eighteenth century 
had to strive, and any sameness there may be 
in their satire must be attributed to the 
obstinacy with which the people clung to their 
old prejudices against the “ new learning,” 
and the reluctance with which they emerged 
from the dark ages of intellectual sloth. 

But perhaps this ignorance, notwithstand- 
ing its grossness, was better than the fripperies 
which in the fashionable world passed current 
as marks of high breeding and good manners, 
In “Mrs. Grumble’s Namés Day,” * written 
in the same year as “O Tempora!” the 
affected habits and conversation of the educated 
classes are broadly caricatured. Both Olym- 
pias, who has just finished her schooling at an 
establishment where none but daughters of 
the best families are admitted, and Fierly- 
fyschkotf—which may perhaps be translated 
“ Weathercock "—a type of the dandy of the 
last century, speak a jargon of their own, half 
French half Russian, the use of which has not 
altogether disappeared even in our own days. 
In the fourth scene of the first act the latter 
pays a visit to Mrs. Grumble, and arriving 
late, according to his wont, expresses a fear 
that he has kept the dinner-party waiting :— 

Fierl. I fear I am a little late. Mrs. Grumble 
is already at dinner ? 

Priscilla, Not yet, but they are just going to sit 
down. 

Fierl. Truly, this house is admirably managed : 
one is never late. Admirable! ma foi, admirable! 
Come when you will, you are always in time, 

Prisc. But what makes you so late? Where 
have you been? It is not business, I fancy, that 
has kept you? 

Fierl, Belle demande! Where have I been ? 
A ma toilette, my dove,t ad ma toilette. Where 
else on earth could one have been at this early 
hour ? Yesterday, I spent the whole night at the 
card-table. Then I went me coucher, at six o’clock 
apres minuit, got up at one, and have now such a 
migraine, that I can scarcely tell you how I suffer. 
Have you any eau de luce? I fear I shall fall 
owner Iam so weak .... hold me up, ie vous 
en prie. 

Prisc. Had you not better sit down ? here is a 
chair. 

Fierl. Sit down there, and I so weak! 
give me an easy-chair. 

Prise, Perhaps you would fancy a sofa, or shall 
I fetch a bed ? 

Fierl. Ma foi, I think you had better. Con- 
foundedly stingy in madame not to have in each 
room at least one cRaise longue. Can’t die of 
fatigue here with anything like grace. Ah, mon 
Dieu, quel temps! quels gens! 

Prise. For God’s sake don’t die! Perhaps you 
have been too much shaken in the carriage! It is 
always better to ride; you are not jolted half so 
much, 


Fierl. ( falling back in his seat.) What, I? 
I? Mon Dieu! I... . to ride on horseback! 
The very sight of a man riding fills me with 
alarm and surprise. How can people hasarder 
their necks, and trust their lives to a beast, Cela 
est bien ignoble! 

Prisc. I am only surprised that in the cold we 
have just now you venture out at all, Are you 
not afraid the air may ruin your complexion ? 

Fierl. True, the climate is detestable pour nous 
les autres. But every night before going to bed 
I use the best French pomade. ... . But (looking 
at Priscilla) ah! diable! ah, ah, ah! you, a young 
girl, ah, ah, ah! intelligent, too . . . . ah, ah, ah! 
in the service of a lady .... ab, ah, ah! dressed 
in that simple way .... fi donc... . ah, ah, 
a light cotton in this horrible weather. 
Prisc. Well, what do you find ridiculous in my 


* In the original the title is, “Mrs. Vorchdlkin’s (i. ¢., 


grumble) Namés Day.” 
+t Golybka—dove—is a term of affection constantly used 


in familiar conversation. 
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dress? I wear what is given me. We are not | wires, and reproduced in distant places, I thought 


aristocrats, and no one will give us credit: the 
tradesmen know well enough that we can’t afford 
such rich dresses as you nobles wear. 

Fierl. Ma foi, how naive you are, my little 
dove! Do you think I ever pay tradesmen ? 
Never, mon ceur, never, on my honour. I never 
did pay, never do pay, and never shall pay. 
Enough for them if they have the honour of 
writing our names in their greasy books. 
D’ailleurs, it is not the custom in our family to 
pay debts. My dear father never settled a debt in 
his life, and he lived to a good old age, and, like a 
good son, I follow his example. 


This frivolity and indifference to all the 
serious purposes of life, which resulted in 
many cases in a sullen discontent with the 
efforts made by the Government to enlighten 
the people, is still more strongly exhibited in 
Mrs. Grumble herself. Foolish, vain, and 
fickle, she believes in any story, however 
absurd, provided only it be directed against 
the Government. Two rakes are anxious to 
secure the hands of her daughters, Olympias 
and Christina, in order to repair their shattered 
fortunes. To win the good opinion of the 
mother they are never at a loss in inventing 
some marvellous tale, designed to expose the 
nefarious character of the Empress and her 
chief advisers. It is with this object that 
they persuade her that ‘in a few months a 
law will be promulgated forbidding any 
marriages for the space of ten years.” In 
despair lest her daughters should be left on 
her hands, she readily gives her consent, and 
is only anxious that the weddings should take 
place without delay. Of course, after the 
manner of comedies, all ends happily. The 
cheat is discovered, and the daughters are 
united to a worthy pair, whose love, for five 
mortal acts, has been thwarted in every pos- 
sible way. 

The extent to which this article has already 
run forbids our noticing in detail the less 
remarkable productions of Catherine. One of 
them, entitled ‘‘ A Pretty Basketful of Linen,” 
is a translatiou, or rather adaptation, of Shaks- 
pere’s ** Merry Wives of Windsor.” The 
personages all bear Russian names, and our 
old friend Falstaff is transformed into Polca- 
doff, or halfatun. In “ Burick,” the Empress 
has chosen for her hero the first Grand Duke 
of Russia, and has avowedly “ modelled her 
tragedy on the historical plays of Shakspere 
without observing the ordinary rules of the 
classical drama.” * Critics have pointed out 
how close a resemblance there is between the 
sentiments put into the mouth of Rurick, and 
the maxims on education and government laid 
down by Catherine herself in the “ Royal 
Instructions.” The aim of the whole piece is 
to glorify Rurick, to whom is ascribed all 
those virtues which were once popularly sup- 
posed to be the inalienable attributes of king- 
ship. The plot turns on the revolt of a 
Noévogorod prince against Rurick, by whom 
he is first conquered and then freely pardoned. 
But, spite of its wholesome morality, it must 
be confessed that the drama is dull; there is 
far too much sermonising—at least for modern 
tastes; and the excellencies of the hero are 
enforced with such persistency, and at so great 
a length, that we are almost tempted to wish 
that he was not—on the stage, at least—so 
faultless a character. 





* It is so described on the title-page of the edition published 
by the St. Petersburg Academy of Science in 1786. 
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MR. RONALDS AND THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
To the Editor of Tne REApER. 

Sir,—The Saturday Review has lately favoured 
the world with Mr. Wheatstone’s “ testimony ”’ to 
the priority of Mr. Ronalds’ title to be considered 
the inventor of the electric telegraph. To what 
testimony does the Saturday Review refer? In 
the prefa@e to my two volumes of 1847, on this 
vexed question (reprinted in the fourth edition of 
my pamphlet, 1866, p. 62), I cited the following 
passage from Professor Wheatstone’s “ Answer ” 
to the first edition of that pamphlet :— 

“* When I made, in 1823, my important dis- 
covery, that sounds of all kinds might be trans- 
mitted perfectly and powerfully through solid 
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that I had the most efficient and economical means 
of establishing a telegraphic (or rather a tele- 
phonic) communication between two remote points 
that could be thought of. My ideas respecting 
establishing a communication of this kind between 
London and Edinburgh, you will find in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Institution” for 1828. Ex- 
periments on a larger scale, however, showed me 
that the velocity of sound was not sufficient to 
overcome the resistances and enable it to be trans- 
mitted efficiently through long lengths of wire. 
I then turned my attention to the employment of 
electricity as the communicating nt; the ex- 
periments of Ronalds and others had failed to 
produce any impression on the scientific world.’ ” 

Is this Professor Wheatstone’s “testimony ” 
to Mr. Ronalds’ invention ? My testimony to that 
invention ran as follows in my above-cited preface 
of 1847, p. 62 :— 

“In 1823, Mr. Francis Ronalds, a gentleman 
well known in the scientific world, published his 
‘Descriptions of an Electric Telegraph, and of 
some other Electrical Apparatus ;’ a work of 
originality and merit, although, as Mr. Ronalds- 
proposed to work by frictional electricity, through 
a wire enclosed in a glass tube, his telegraph was 
not adapted for practical use. : 

“ Possibly it might be Mr, Ronalds’ publication 
which led to Mr. Wheatstone’s experiments on 
the transmission of sonnd and electricity: for he 
fixes the year 1823 as the date at which his labours 
commenced.” 

Be that as it may, when Professor Wheatstone 
published “his (above quoted) ideas” of a tele- 
graph “ between London and Edinburgh ”’ in 1828, 
he bore no testimony to the fact stated in the 
Saturday Review, that Mr. Ronalds had, in 1823, 
published his ideas of an electric telegraph between 
“ Downing-street and the Pavilion at Brighton.” 

Fourteen years, however, elapsed after 1823 
without any practical result being obtained by the 
Professor—until— .- 

Cooke and Wheatstone first met on the 27th 
February, 1837, and in the beginning of — ap- 
plied for their first patent, which was sealed in 
June, 

A few days later, through the active kind- 
ness of Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr, Glyn, 

rmission was given me to try the telegraph at 

uston Square, for the working of the fixed en- 
gines at Camden Town, The fact is thus stated 
at page 125, vol. 2, of the Arbitration Papers :— 
“ Within four months of the sealing of the patent, 
the Chairman and London Directors of the London 
and Birmingham Railway Company were decided] 
in favour of laying down the electric telegra 
from London to Birmingham, in consequence of 
experiments undertaken and satisfactorily con- 
cluded within those four months, by Mr. Cooke, 
upon their line and at their expense.” 

Had it been my fortune to have known of Mr, 
Ronalds’ labours, when I returned from Heidelberg 
in 1836, I cannot have the slightest hesitation in 
saying that I should have sought his advice, even 
before that of the great Faraday, and also his co- 
operation as a partner in my patent. I should have 
seen at a glance that by giving his signal through 
a magnetic needle moved by galvanic—instead of 
through diverging pith-balls moved by static—elec- 
tricity, Mr. Ronald’s apparatus would at once have 
been a practical telegraph—and the glass tubes for 
ne the conducting wires would be dispensed 
with. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” Mr. 
Ronalds was before the tide; so was “‘ M. of Ren- 
frew,’ whose anonymous snggestion, a century in 
advance of his time, has recently been made 
public.”* We were all practical men, but it was 
my good fortune to take the tide at its turn. 

I need scarcely add the expression of my hearty 
concurrence in the conclusion of the Saturday 
Review “that it is but just that Mr. Ronalds, the 
least pushing of original inventors, should in his 
later years have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is appreciated by his countrymen.” I have 
shewn, by my citation of my own testimony 
twenty-five years back, that he was appreciated by 
his successor in the labour, at length successful, of 
producing a working electric telegraph. 

Nor is it for me to confirm, and still less to 
Guestion, the award of the Arbitrators of 1841 
(the late Sir Isambard Brunel and Professor 
Daniell, before whom Mr. Ronalds’ book was pro- 
duced in evidence), that while “ Professor Wheat- 
stone is acknowledged as the scientific man, whose 
profound and successful researches have alread 
prepared the public to receive the electric cahagneath 
as a project capable of practical . one 
“Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone as the 
gentleman to whom this country is indebted for 


* See a most interesting article on the electric telegraph 
in the North British Review, vol. 22, p. 548. 
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as a useful undertaking, pro- 
to be a work of national importance.” 
The promise mg 4 more than fulfilled. 
am, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Foruercityi Cooke. 


practically introduced and carried out the 
prire J telegraph 
mising 


Aberia, Carnarvon, 
November 28th, 1866. 





To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 

Sir,—In the Tae Reaper for November 24th, 

958, column 3rd, I find these words—“ It was 
Robert Norman, of the sixteenth century, to whom 
we owe the dipping-needle.” If the words refer 
to the discovery of the dip, and not to the means 
of measuring it accurately, the passage is hardly 
correct, as will appear from the following extract 
from Dove’s “ Repertorium der Physik,” yol. 2, 
page 129:— 

** Georg Hartmann war Vicar der St. Sebaldus- 
kirche zu Nirnberg, und hat sich viel mit der Ver- 
fertigung der damaligen zur Wissenschaft gehévi- 

n serene, Astrolabien, Horologicn &c. 
- hiifti 

“ Der Frit, der uns vor allen interessirt, ist 
derjenige vom 4 Miirs, 1544, und enthilt die na- 
hene Beschreibung von magnetischen Entdeckin- 

n, welche Hartmann ein Jahr vorher dem Konig 

erdinand von Béhmen, dem Bruder Karl des 
, zu Niirnberg gezeigt hatte. 

** Zu dem Anderen, so finde ich auch diess an 
dem Magneten, dass er sich allein wendet von der 
Mitternacht und lenket sich gegen den Aufgang, 
at 9 Grad mehr oder minder, wie ich es gemeldet 

habe; sondern er aeigt auch unter sich. Diess is 
zu beweisen. Ich mache ein Zungele, ein 
inger lang, das nur fleissig wagerecht oder was- 
serwagerecht auf einem spitzigen Stift steht, also 
dass solches nirgends sich zu der Erde neige, son- 
ern an beiden Orten gleich in der Wage stehe. 
ich aber der Oerter eins bestreiche, sei gleich, 
welches Ort sei, so bleibt das Zingele nicht mehr 
w ht stehen, sondern fillt unter sich etwa um 
9 Grad mehr oder minder. Ursach, warum dies 
geschieht, habe ich Konigl. Majestit nicht 
wissen anzuzeigen.” 

The date of Norman’s discovery of the dip is 
said to be 1576, or thirty-three years later than 
the discovery of the dip by Georg Hartmann. 

; I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cambridge, W. H. Mitter. 
November 26th, 1866. 





ESCAPADE, 
To the Editor of Tue REAvER. 
Dear Sir,—The word “escapade” was used the 


other evening, in reference to an unimportant de- 


parture from ordinary custom at a game ; and its 
use was objected to on the ground that it implied 
conduct that was reprehensible. This serious 
view of the word was supported by the use the 
Times made of it lately, in reference to the mis- 
conduct of some medical students, after leaving 
Dr. Mary Walker’s lecture in St. James’s Hall. 
With your permission, therefore, I wish to submit 
the following questions to your readers :— 

Ist. Does the word “escapade,” as ordinarily 
used, imply conduct that is reprehensible ; or is 
the word itself morally colourless, and the repre- 
hensibility of the conduct, to which it is applied, 
determined rather by the circumstances than by 
the word itself? 

2nd. Was not its application by the Times, in 
the instance referred to, too slight for the occa- 
sion ; and did it not require the adjective “ dis- 

1,” or something similar, along with it, 

Hy to characterise the conduct referred to ? 

I am, yours truly, 
R. P. Hewrrr. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, 
To the Editor of Tur Reaper. 


Sir,—You cannot have space, nor if I may say 
so without discourtesy to “ Ouida,” have I any 
inclination, for a controversy on this mattvr of 
copyright with the United States. But you will, 

aps, allow me to express my regret that 

* Ouida,” in his first letter, should have said what 
3 did not mean, and that I should, in consequence, 
y merely quoting him verbatim, have misrepre- 
sented his views of the force of American public 
opinion for the protection of authors’ rights, But 
my expression of regret must stop here. I cannot 
plead guilty to the charge of “ peevishly mis- 
quoting, nor do I find on reference to my letter 
I “bemoaned” any fact whatever ; and I am 
quite sure that nothing “ Ouida” said excited in 





me the least sentiment of “anger.” If, indeed, 
these little personal touches are only due to his 
instinct of dramatic propriety—to his imaginative 
conception of what should have been my mental 
mood when writing in opposition to him—I am 
quite ready to pardon their introduction in recog- 
nition of the possible force of habit in a novelist. 
But I would ask to be allowed to suggest that what 
is highly fitting in the treatment of one’s own 
artistic creations may be extremely out of place 
when dealing with a matter in which there is no 
question whatever of my individuality—of which, 
indeed, ‘‘ Ouida” presumably knows nothing. 

All my concern with the subject in dispute was 
originally this. Mr. Anthony Trollope had re- 
stated at the Social Science Congress the old 
arguments for international copyright, and his 
positions were:—It is not right that English 
authors should be unpaid in the United States ; 
wanting a copyright treaty they are practically 
unpaid ; therefore it is right that a treaty of copy- 
right should be made. ‘Thereupon “ Ouida” 
addressed you a letter closing with the sentence I 
quoted, which states that “the force of public 
opinion in the United States is very nearly as 
efficient as a law ” in securing the benefits of copy- 
right. If this statement had represented the truth, 
the case for English men of letters would have 
been materially weakened; at least when con- 
sidered only as a practical grievance. Knowing 
that it did not represent the truth, I said so ; giving 
the instance of the piracy of “ Enoch Arden” as 
a representative fact. Now “Ouida” supplies 
fresh arguments and illustrations, but as these do 
not support those, I don’t see that I can do any- 
thing but leave them with a simple re-affirmation 
of the truth as it appears to me. I am not care- 
ful now, as I was not careful before, to discuss 
‘‘ Quida’s” personal relations with his publisher. 
Had I done so in my first letter [ might have 
suggested why ‘ Ouida” was safe from piracy 
when Mr. Tennyson was not, for then I confess 
I had not realized the exciting picture of a “ neck- 
to-neck race between Philadelphia and New York”’ 
for the favours of ‘ Ouida,’”’ to which that gentle- 
man, with becoming modesty, refers. Let me now 
venture a hope that the result may be equally 
satisfactory for his pocket and for his argument, 
although I don’t understand how both ends can be 
compassed. Neither do I understand by what 
curious intellectual process he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the shortcomings of English literary 
Bohemians are appropriately corrected by an 
American robbery of a great English poet. It is 
surely strange.enough to advance with apparent 
sobriety the doctrine that a man’s immorality 
should be punished by picking his pocket, but that 
it should be punished by picking another man’s 
pocket—— ! 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A.C. L, 





CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—The letter of Dr’ Shrimpton in the last 
number of the REaper, informs you that I have 
“intentionally” made “two false quotations” 
from his work on Cholera. The passages in 
question axe,—first, “ no surface will secrete ;” and, 
second, that the breath of Cholera patients is 
“sensibly four or five degrees below that of the 
surrounding atmosphere at all ordinary tempera- 
tures.” low me to say, that if Dr. Shrimpton 
had carefully read your review of his book, 
together with my letter, the last paragraph of 
which has, I regret, caused him pain, he would 
have seen that my quotations were not from his 
work at all, but from your review of it. As the 
doctrines taught by Dr. Shrimpton were endorsed 
by your reviewer, who advised me to read the 
work in question, I suggested “to him to consider 
whether trusting implicity to Dr. Shrimpton’s 
guidance, he has not been led into a region of 
amazing fictions.”. I then said,—* among these, 
as he will perhaps find,” are the two statements 
given above, quoted from his review, instead of 
from Dr. Shrimpton’s work, and representing your 
reviewer’s conceptions of Dr. Shrimpton’s doc- 
trines. If Dr. Shrimpton had borne in mind, as 
he ought to have done, that in the last paragraph 
of my letter, I was reviewing the reviewer of Dr. 
Shrimpton’s work, and not the book itself, he 
would have seen that he had no reason whatever 
for charging me with “intentionally,” making 
“two false quotations.” 

But after all, it seems to me, that the difference 
between the statements of Dr. Shrimpton, that 
during Choleraic collapse, “all the secretions are 
suspended,” and that “the expired air of Cholera 
patients....is four or five de below the 
surrounding temperature,” and the statements of 
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your reviewer that “no surface will secrete,” and 
that the breath of Cholera patients is “ sensibly 
four or five degrees below that of the surrounding 
atmosphere at all ordinary temperatures,’ though 
appreciable, chiefly however in respect to form, 
does not amount to misrepresentation by your 
reviewer. Of course, when he says,—“‘ no surface 
will secrete,” it may be fairly presumed that he 
refers to the skin and the mucous membranes, the 
surfaces of which exhibit the phenomena of secre- 
tion, and in the substance of which secreting 
organs are embedded; and if the action of those 
organs are suspended during Choleraic collapse, 
as Dr. Shrimpton says it is, I cannot see that your 
reviewer’s phrase,—“ no surface will secrete,” can 
fairly be held to misrepresent his meaning. Again, 
though there is a difference between the statement 
that the breath is four or five degrees “ below that 
of the surrounding atmosphere at all ordinary 
temperatures,” and the statement that it is four 
or five degrees “below the surrounding tempera- 
ture,” that difference will be held, I think, too 
slight to constitute a misrepresentation. Indeed it 
seems to me, that in both these instances your 
reviewer has fairly, though not with absolute 
accuracy, represented the doctrines in which he is 
avowedly a believer. And at all events, the sub- 
stantial fact remains that Dr. Shrimpton, accord- 
ing to his own published statement, teaches that 
“all the secretions are suspended,” and that the 
expired air “is four or five degrees below the 
surrounding temperature.” Now, though the first 
of these doctrines finds a place in almost every 
work on Cholera, and though I have a great per- 
sonal respect for Dr. Shrimpton, whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing, and whose work on 
Cholera contains much, especially concerning the 
contagiousness of Cholera, which has my hearty 
assent, I do not hesitate, in the interests of 
medical science, to repeat the expression of my 
strong conviction that both these doctrines are 
“amazing fictions,” and that in presence of evidence 
of their erroneousness, the fact that the first of 
them has so long held its ground is not less amazing. 

It is well known that the skin of Cholera patients 
is covered with what is called cold sweat, which in 
many cases is extremely profuse. Why, in pre- 
sence of this “ cold sweat,” pathologists assert that 
all the secretions are suspended, and, if so, what 
is the source of this “cold sweat,’ I must leave 
to them to explain. I affirm that I have proved, in 
my bovuk on sea-sickness, that the cold sweat of 
that malady is a true secretion, and, in my work 
on Cholera, that the cold sweat of that disease is 
the same; and further, that in each case, by exer- 
cising a sedative influence on the spinal cord, the 
secretion may be arrested, I also affirm that the 
whitish flakes, forming a part Of the so-called 
“ rice-water ” discharges of cholera patients, is 
not, as Dr. Shrimpton alleges, “ coagulated albu- 
men” (I quote these words from memory, not 
having his volume at hand), but mucus, and that 
this fact has been established by several of the 
most eminent authorities on the subject. By way 
of confirmation of it I may mention that the said 
flakes entangle within themselves an enormous 
amount of epithetical cells. Now, as justly 
observed by Dr. George Johnson—* This abun- 
dant cell-formation can result only from a very 
active vita! effort,’ or, in other words, from exu- 
berant activity of the glands. of the alimentary 
mucous membrane. Moreover, although during 
collapse, the surface of the body feels “ icy-cold,”’ 
the temperature within the only part of the bowels 
which can be examined—the rectum, is consider- 
ably higher than normal, a fact constituting an 
additional proof that the secreting activity of the 
alimentary mucous membrane is not only continued 
but is preternaturally vigorous, 

In reference to Dr. Shrimpton’s assertion that 
the expired air of cholera patients (as well as the 
surface of their bodies) “is four or five degrees 
below that of the surrounding temperature, I beg 
to say, first, that even the temperature of a corpse 
is not below that of the surrounding air; and, 
second, that if Dr. Shrimpton will look into the 
recently published Report of the Army Medical 
Department he will find (at page 341), as the 
result of careful thermometrical investigations 
respecting the heat of the body, and of the expired 
air, that the temperature falls on an average eleven 
degrees from that of health (97°), to that of 
collapse (86°). Cases occur in which the tempera- 
ture falls a little below 86°, but the average tem- 
perature in cases of collapse at Malta, where these 
experiments were conducted, was never below 86°, 

Dr. Shrimpton has rather, I think unnecessarily, 
gone out of his way to attack me on two points 
not raised by your reviewer, yiz., my doctrine that 
during collapse the arteries generally, excepting 
those supplying nervous and glandular tissue, are 
in a state of spasmodic contraction; and the 
results of my treatment’ of cholera in Paris. It 
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would be impossible for me, within the space 
allowable for this letter, to adduce the physiologi- 
cal and pathological evidence which, otherwise, I 
might present in proof that the arteries are spas- 
modically contracted during collapse. I have, 
however, published that evidence in the book you 
recently reviewed; and perhaps I may be 
permitted to observe that though Dr. Shrimpton 
designates my theory of which the doctrine in 
question forms part as “ fallacious,” the Medical 
Times and Gazette speaks of it as “ remarkably 
ingenious,” as exhibiting “the essential features 
of a well-constructed theory,” as being “ logically 
argued,” and as affording “ a consistent and intel- 
ligible explanation ” of every symptom of cholera; 
and adds: —“ Its strength lies in its comprehensive 
and simple explanation of seemingly contradictory 
phenomena by the application of a recognized 
general truth.” It will, I believe, be generally 
admitted by scientific thinkers acquainted with 
the subject, not only that a theory possessing these 
qualifications presents prima facie evidence that 
it is not “ fallacious” but true ; but also that these 
qualifications are possessed by no other theory of 
cholera which has ever been propounded. 

I am somewhat surprised at Dr. Shrimpton’s 
statement, “that Dr. Chapman’s treatment of 
cholera patients, although carefully applied by 
himself in the hospitals at Paris, proved a signal 
failure ;’’ because as I had several interviews with 
Dr. Shrimpton while I was in Paris I think he 
might have known quite well that I had no oppor- 
tunity of fairly or carefully trying my treatment 
in the hospitals there. Inmy work (p. 224) I have 
given a brief history of what occurred; and I 
will now state still more briefly the facts of the 
matter. At the Hotel Dieu I was allowed by Dr. 
Vigla to treat two patients—women. The first 
one was in profound collapse, and pulseless ; she 
suffered extremely from cramps, and the vomiting 
and purging were very frequent. I began to treat 
her between nine and ten one morning. When I 
returned to her, about two hours afterwards, I was 
assured that the cramps, vomiting, and purging 
had ceased. The patient certainly looked better ; 
and, as the Sister of Charity in attendance 
pointed out to me with evident surprise, the skin 
which two hours before was covered with clammy 
sweat had become dry, more life-like, and seem- 
ingly less cold, Contrary to the wish of Dr. 
Vigla, the lay chief of the hospital refused to allow 
me to continue my treatment of this patient 
beyond the -first two hours, on the ground that no 
new experiment could be tried in that hospital. 
The woman who might, I believe, have been saved 
had the treatment been continued, was afterwards 
treated in the usual way, and soon died. The 
other woman was treated by me in the same 
manner ; and in a few hours the vomiting and 
purging were restrained, and the surface of the 
body was slightly improved. But I had no means 
—no suitable jacket—by which the ice-bag could 
be kept along the spine, and no special attendant 
could be allotted to her to keep it in its place when 
I was absent from the hospital, which I was not 
allowed to visit hetween 6 p.m. and8am. The 
woman was very restless ; on one occasion I found 
the bag across one side of the chest, and on 
another I found the upper part of it lying in con- 
tact with the head. ‘The woman died, as might be 
expected; and under these circumstances, as\it was 
impossible that my treatment could be “ carefully 
applied,” either by myself or the attendants, I 
made no further efforts at the Hotel Dien, and 
subsequently visited the Hospital St. Antoine and 
applied spine-bags during that visit to four 
patients, all of them women. To the first one, 
who was in collapse, one bag of ice only was ap- 
plied, and that much against her will. It exer- 
cised some restraining influence on the discharges, 
but as she imagined herself the subject of a ques- 
tionable experiment, the treatment was not con- 
tinned. The second case was that of an old 
woman ; two bags of ice were applied to her in 
succession. She repeatedly said, “ I] me fait du 
bieu,” and evidently found it a great comfort. 
The third case was one of very energetic re- 
actionary fever. There was considerable cerebral 
congestion, causing heavy congestive sleep ; the 
forehead, as well as the rest of the body was 
flushed and hot, and the pulse was strong and 
rapid. I applied a spinal water-bag containing 
water at about 115° Fahrenheit along the upper 
half of the spine. Within an hour the change for 
the better was very striking ; the forehead became 
cool, a gentle sweat appeared upon it and npon 
the face, and one of the internes of the hospital was 
the first to point out the fact that there was a very 
decided fall in the temperature of the surface of 
the chest. The fourth case was that of a woman 
who had been treated according to the plan adopted 
at the hospital. The measures adopted wholly 
failed to recover her from collapse; she lay in pro- 





found stupor, seemingly there was no cerebral action 
at all; when addressed in a loud voice she gave no 
sign of consciousness, and she looked exactly as if 
dead. She was quite pulseless. The head and 
upper extremities were deathly cold, the lower 
extremities were slightly warm. There was neither 
vomiting nor purging, and there was no evidence 
of cramps. I treated her during about six hours ; 
at the end of that time the temperature of the 
upper part of the body had increased very deci- 
dedly ; the head was warm, the pulse perceptible, 
and the mental power had returned to such a de- 
gree that the woman answered questions intelligibly 
and easily. At 4 p.m. of the day when these effects 
were produced—the only day on which I treated 
any patients at the Hospital St. Antoine—my 
proceedings were terminated by the lay chief of 
the establishment, who informed me that I could 
not be allowed to continue my treatment without 
a special permission from M. Huisson, the director 
general of the Paris Hospitals. I did not ask for 
that permission, and thus ended the trial of my 
method in Paris. Slight as was that trial, and 
slight as were the results, they will not, I believe, 
be held by impartial persons to have “ proved a 
signal failure,” but, on the contrary, to be, if duly 

considered, very encouraging. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Cuapman, M.D. 
25, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 

December 5th, 1866. 








SCIENCE. 


THE SOLITAIRE. 


A Mavritivs paper, of October 6th, gives the 
following account of a discovery of some bones 
of the Solitaire, the extinct Didine Bird of 
Rodriques :— 

“The Honorable Edward Newton, so well 
known for his zeal in the cause of science, and 
his knowledge of ornithology in particular, having 
visited Rodriques, found several well preserved 
bones of the Solitaire in a cavern in that island, 
and felt encouraged to undertake further search. 
Having placed means for effecting this in the 
hands of Mr. Jenner, the Police Magistrate there, 
that gentleman set heartily to work to cause the 
caverns to be explored, -and his efforts have been 
perfectly successful. He arrived here about ten 
days since with a large quantity of bones of 
various descriptions, which were found buried in 
the calcareous soil with which the bottom of the 
caverns is covered, at a short distance below the 
surface. These bones comprise nearly all those of 
the Solitaire, of which two almost complete sets 
were found together. There are several upper 
mandibles, but only a portion of a lower one. 
These prove the beak to have been very much 
smaller and less massive than that of the Dodo, but 
are much like it in form. 

“ The skull is broader than that of the Dodo; 
but singularly flattened vertically. The orbits are 
scarcely so large as those of the Dodo, and the 
cerebral cavity much the same. The vertebra are 
rather larger than those of the Dodo, and not quite 
so stout. The sternum is smaller than that of the 
Dodo, but the keel is fully as deep. The caracoid 
bones and scapule are longer, but rather less 
massive, and no fercula has been found. The 
sternal appendages of the Dodo were found ina 
state better calculated to give an exact idta of the 
form of the bird than those of the Solitaire, 
several caracoid of the former having the scapula 
anchylosed to them, and two having both scapula 
and fureula. The humerus and ulna of the 
Solitaire bear the same relation as the other parts, 
those of the Dodo being rather longer and thinner. 
Some carpal bones of the Solitaire, in excellent 
preservation, have been found: these interesting 
members were not among the relics of the 
Dodo. They are about an inch and a half 
long, and as they complete the wing, give an 
exact idea of its length. The Pelvis is longer and 
narrower than that of the Dodo, and is also 
deeper. The femora, tibia and tarso metatarsi 
are a full third longer than those of the Dodo. 
with about equal bulk. No toes of the Dodo have 
been found, but a great number of those of the 
Solitaire have turned up, including the back toe ; 
and they show. a longer foot than the Dodo’s, but 
of the same description. 

“ These bones having been in such a situation 
as to allow of their being gathered up carefully, 
instead of being groped for in the mud as were 
those of the Dodo found htre, were not scattered 
in confusion like them, and the smallest bones in 
the skeleton were easily recovered. They are 
in excellent preservatiou, slightly tinged with 
ochreous yellow, and in a few there are a little 
stalagimitic encrustations. 
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“ Among the bones of the Solitaire were found 
those of several other birds, some of which re- 
semble those of the flamingo, found in Mare aux 
Songes ; and a great number of Tortoise bones, 
none of which are nearly so large as those found 
with the Dodo’s bones. ? 

“The following dimensions will give a good 
idea of the comparative height of the Dodo and 
the Solitaire. The measurements are of the 
largest specimens of. each:— 


Femur. Tibia. Tarsometatarsus. 
Dodo —inches 6} 9 5 
Solitaire “ 7,5 11g 11 


“ These proportions seem to indicate that the 
powers of locomotion of the Solitaire must have 
been greatly superior to those of the Dodo. 

“ It is most astonishing that the extinct birds 
of Réunion, which existed long after the Dodo, 
and perhaps the Solitaire, had been extirpated, 
should not have found any one to describe or to 
delineate them, and that not a fragment is known 
to exist to confirm the traditions of their being. 
It is no more likely that their remains should be 
found in caverns in Réunion than those of the 
Dodo here ; but there must surely be marshes in 
that island which are worth exploring. We 
believe the distinguished naturalist, Dr. Coquerel, 
is shortly expected there, and we hope he may 
undertake the search in good earnest, and succeed 


in it.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL, December 4th, 1866.—Dr. 
R. S. Charnock, V.P., in the chair.—The follow- 
ing new members were elected:—The Hon. G, 
Denman, M.P., 14 Eaton Place South, Eaton 
Square; W.G. Helsby, Esq., 34 Church Street, 
Liverpool; William Latta, Esq., Gaboon, West 
Africa; Henry Garland Matthews, Esq., 1 Furni- 
val’s Inn; George Pringle, Esq., 13 Lincola’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. ; Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., 3 Elvas- 
ton Place; Thomas W. Bowman, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
South Terrace, Gainford, Darlington; Joseph J. 
Smith, Esq., B.A., The College, Taunton. Local 
Secretaries—Charles W. Bollaert, Esq., Rosario, 
Argentine Republic; James Champley, ot 
M.D., F.A.S.L., Scarborough; Dallas Hill, Esq., 
B.A., Ahmedabad, Guzerat. ‘(The following 
papers were read:—‘ Notes on certain Scandina- 
vian Museums,” by Mr. Alfred Higgins. In July 
last the council of the society requested Mr. Higgins 
to proceed to Stockholm for the purpose of con- 
ferring with M. Gustaf Retzius respecting the pub- 
lication of an English edition of the anthropologi- 
cal works of his father, the late Professor Anders 
Retzius. The council at the same time expressed 
a desire that he should visit such of the Scandina- 
vian museums as he convéniently could, with the 
view of reporting to the society the general nature 
of those collections. He was, however, unable to 
do more than bestow a hasty glance on some few 
of the museums of the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
and was obliged entirely to forego an intended visit 
to the great museum city of Copenhagen. But the 
comparative rarity and inaccessibility of the objects 
necessary for the elucidation of anthropological 
science was such that the imperfect notes he was 
able to lay before the society would not perhaps be 
valueless. It was a matter of some importance to 
know where specimens illustrative of any particu- 
lar department were to be found, The museum 
of the Medico-Chirurgical School of Stockholm 
was first adverted to. It contained the valuable 
collection of crania brought together by the energy 
and perseverance of Professor Anders Retzius, 
who held the chair of anatomy at that school. 
The Professor’s own description of these specimens 
would be published by this society early in the 
ensuing year. He (Mr. Higgins) proposed to 
bring the result of some measurements he had 
made before the society during the present session, 
Four specimens from ancient Swedish graves 
differed considerably from the recognised Swedish 
type, and still more so from those short or round- 
headed skulls supposed to have belonged to the so- 
called aborigines of Scandinavia. They were 
small narrow skulls with long sharp occiputs and 
of much slighter and more elegant appearance 
than any of the Swedish skulls he had met with. 
Egyptian crania were represented in this collection 
by a fine series of 70, which seemed to consist of 
two types: the one, possibly female, offering a 
decidedly European aspect, the other with flat 
temples, directed somewhat inwards below, and 
occiputs compressed below so as to form an acute 
augle. Besides the 70 Egyptian crania there were 
two derived from mummies which presented all 
the Negro characteristics, There was alsoa y 
interesting collection of remains, chiefly of 
and long-bones from chambered tumuli of the stone 
age. ‘These were obtained two or three years since 
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d excavations carried out under the super- 
inten of M. Hildebrand, and were taken from 
their depositories with the assistance of M. Gustaf 
Retzius, who aided the explorations. The crania 
were 18 in number, and all of them, with a single 
exception, and that perhaps hardly an exception, 
instead of —- the usual round Lapp-like 
form, were long, and, in fact, differed in no marked 
degree, except in a greater narrowness of the 
rior region, from the skulls of the existing 
wedes, It was, of course, quite impossible to 
estimate the value of this discovery in the absence 
of minute details; but he (Mr. Higgins) was 
assured that the interments corresponded in all 
respects with those of all other similar chambered 
tumuli containing the remains of a brachy-cephalic 
population. It was not, however, to be imagined 
that this was the only instance in which dolicho- 
cephalic crania had been discovered in these 
tumuli, but he (Mr. Higgins) was not aware that 
any such extensive discovery of almost exclusively 
dolicho-cephalic skulls was on record. The mag- 
nificent national museum recently erected at Stock- 
holm at a considerable cost, and opened to the public 
last summer, contained a very extensive and 
valuable collection of pre-historic remains, second 
only to the unrivalled collection at Copenhagen. 
The director, M. Hildebrand, the State antiquary, 
had wisely restricted the objects exhibited to those 
discovered in Sweden itself, together with a few 
typical specimens from other countries. The 
ent into stone, bronze, and iron period 

was tigidly carried out. The stone weapons were 
as chisels, axes, knives, spear-heads, &c. 

The bronze period was, as was well known, not 
much representéd in Sweden, and seemed to have 
been confined to the south. Those objects ex- 
hibited in the national museums presented all the 
marked peculiarities of ornamentation pointed out 
as characteristic of the bronze period. The iron 
age had been divided by M. Hildebrand into three 
periods, distinguished by the character of orna- 
mentation, and also by the peculiar shapes of the 
stones used for sharpening weapons. The first 
period, which was supposed to have ended about 
the 5th century, was also characterised by an 
oval-shaped sharpening stone, and the second 
period by a latch-shaped one. The third period 
was not represented in the Swedish peninsula, but 
was confined to the island of Gothland. It cor- 
responded more with the first than the second 
period of the peninsula. The very fine museum 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, lately re- 
opened after a large augmentation and reorganiza- 
ae, a collection which is attached to the 
Botanical Department of the museum. It is not 


Mr Hisgins, is not yet visible to the public eye. 
Mr. Higgins, however, obtained a view of it. It 
consists chiefly of articles of clothing of various 
savaze and semi-civilized people, together with a 
few specimens of weapons, &c. In its present 
condition, it is not, therefore, of t scientific 
value. Time did not permit Mr. Higgins to visit 
the anatomical museum at Upsala, which contains 
some few race skulls, and has, moreover, been 
recently enriched by the extensive collection of 
pelves of various nations collected by the brother 
of Professor Anders Retzius, Dr. Magnus Retzius, 
Professor of Obstetrics at the Caroline Institute of 
Stockholm. The town of Gottenburg can boast of 
a somewhat extensive museum of a very miscel- 
character. The only objects of interest to 

the anthropologist are casts of race-skulls, to the 
number of between 50 and 60, and a large series 
of casts of individual heads, taken for phrenological 
rposes. Previous to his visit to Sweden, Mr. 

ins had accompanied the president, Dr. Hunt, 

to Christiania. There they had the opportunity 
of inspecting the collection of antiquities belong- 
ing to the Norwegian University. The objects of 

h antiquities wére divided, like those in similar 

ms in the North, in accordance with the 
stone, bronze, and iron theories. The stone in- 
struments presented the ordinary types, and were 
not of any special interest, owing to the fact that 
hardly any of them were Norwegian, being almost 
entirely derived from Danish soil. There were a 
few implements, chiefly of bone, stated to be de- 
rived from Finnish, that is, Lapponic graves of 
the heathen period. The only object, however, 
which struck Mr..Higgins as peculiar was a fish- 
hook of reindeer horn. 

The second communication was “ On the Great 
Race Elements in Christianity,” by the Rev. 
Dunbar I. Heath. The principal divisions of his 
argument were the area in which Christianity has 
es itself in existence ; the gm by whose 
activity it was originally pro ; the prin- 
ciples, moral, ‘oul and intellectual, which it has 
asserted ; and the imagery in which it has clothed 
and ornamented itself. dominant idea of the 


was that the religion called Christianity, 
commonly “ as essentially Se- 





mite, is, in fact, hardly Semite at all,” the argu- 
ment being that “if the English, French, Greeks, 
Latins, Russians, &c., have really taken this 
religion from the Semites, there is none of it left 
for the original possessors.” The first proposition 
which he attempted to prove was “ that the area 
now actually covered by Christianity is within 
that of Aryan.” In maintaining this position, 
however, “a few outsiders, such as the Copts,” 
were excepted, “as a small, outlying, non-Aryan 
people, embracing and retaining a sort of 
Christianity.” Explaining this, it was remarked 
that the Copts, just outside the Aryan area, 
became Christians, because the Christians just in 
those parts were not in accordance with Aryanism. 
The apparent exception is, that the Copts, having 
no preceding Aryan principles, yet received the 
Christian religion; and the explanation is, that 
the Christianity in vogue just at that part of the 
world, at that time, was not the Aryan Christianity 
which the rest of the Christians have consented 
ponagg vse! to receive, and under which they 
ave flourished ; while the Copts meanwhile have 
dwindled down toa mere handful of individuals. 
Conversions in Paraguay, the South Sea Islands, 
China, India, and elsewhere, may have more or less 
vitality in them; but when an anthropologist talks 
of a nation accepting Christianity, he means to con- 
template a permanent reception not propped up by 
the influence of foreign superior civilised mis- 
sionaries. Among Aryans and their dependants, 
as, for instance, along the northern coast of Africa, 
Christianity maintained itself for even hundreds of 
se but the area of those parts being now no 
onger Aryan, the religion is no longer Christian. 
Armenia, on the other hand, and Georgia, being 
Aryan, are Christian. Hungary, it may be said, 
and the Basque provinces, with the Finns and Lap- 
land, are not Aryan ; but, in this first place, these 
small outlying tribes would weigh but little against 
the vast mass of Christian Aryans establishing the 
rule. Mr. Heath considered Europe was once in- 
habited by mute races, kindred in blood, and there- 
fore in principles; and that those who happened to 
learn their language from Turanian teachers, are 
not therefore necessarily alien in race or principle 
from those who accepted the Aryan language, 
modified by Grimm’s law in different localities. 
On these and other grounds Mr. Heath considered 
the area of Aryanism and Christianity as coinci- 
dent. The next topic was the agency by which 
the religion wasoriginally propagated. SS. Peter, 
James, Paul, and John were selected as the four 
principal propagators of early Christianity. If it 
were admitted that Peter, James, and John were 
Semites, it might appear that three-fourths of 
Christianity was conceded to the domain of 
Semitism, but such an inference would be fallacious, 
for whether these three Semites laboured among 
their fellow-Semites, or among Aryans, whether 
their churches in Judea, Smyrna, Philadelphia, 
Thyatira, Pergamos, and so on, were Semitic or 
not, they had geographically and nationally 
vanished. The Semitic Churches took no lasting 
root among their compatriots ; there are now no 
Semitic Churches in existence worth speaking of, 
and the real deduction is that the Semitic prin- 
ciples of the propagators have not determined those 
of the religion itself. Mr, Heath hoped to show 
that Aryan principles were widely spread among 
the Hellenistic Jews at the time of the origin of 
the substantially Aryan religion called by the Aryan 
name of Christianity. Semitism and Aryanism each 
had a chance, and the failure of these Semite 
apostles to originate a Semitic Church is a proof, 
in fact, that Christianity never was Semitic. St. 
Paul was a Hebrew by birth, bat the large-minded 
gentleman of Tarsus, would in his surrounding 
circumstances, differ as much from the small minded 
fisherman of Galilee, as a modern [Rothschild 
from an ancient Essene or Ebionite. St. Paul did 
found certain Aryan Churches, which have main- 


tained themselves nationally and geographically till. 


this day. If then, the principles of St. Paul were 
substantially Semitic, we must admit the general 
opinion to be correct, that the Aryan people at a 
definite period of their development accepted from 
strangers a substantially Semitic religion. But if 
on the other hand, St. Paul’s principles were sub- 
stantially Aryan, his nationality is immaterial. 
The consideration which induced Mr. Heath to 
found this part of his argument upon the work and 
character of the Apostles, instead of the Founder 
of Christianity, he stated as follows :—‘“ The 
excellence of the character of the Founder, was its 
universality. In it there is said to be no prepon- 
derance of any of the partial elements of male or 
female, Jew or Greek, slave or freeman. In 
morals such a view of character, corresponds, 
indeed, to pantheism in ey It recognises 
the good in the character of all races and both 


sexes, just as pantheism recognises the ‘orderly in 
all nature, Such a view is no doubt essentially 
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Aryan ; but what I am concerned with here, is to 
point out that, in the face of it, I may not attribute 
national, deep-seated characteristics to one in 
whom his Aryan followers are agreed to recognise 
none.” ‘Treating of the greater principles which 
are agglutinated under the name of Christianity, 
Mr. Heath showed this religion originated, in a 
great degree at least, in a personal sympathy with 
Jesus Christ. 


Eneineers, November 20th.—John Fowler’ 
Esq., President, in the Chair.—The discussion 
upon the two papers, read at the previous meeting, 
on the “Results of the Use of Steam Power on 
Canals,” occupied the whole of the evening. 


November 27, Charles Hutton Gregory, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The first paper read was “ On 
the Smelting of Refractory Copper Ores with _ 
Wood as Fuel, in Australia,” by Mr. J. L. Morgan. 
The second Paper read was on “ Light Railways 
: Norway, India, and Queensland,” by Mr. C. D. 

OX. 


December 4th.—Mr. C. H. Gregory, V.P., in 
the chair.—Thirty candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected, including six Members, viz :—Mr. 
Peter Ashcroft, Chief Engineer to the South 
Eastern Railway Company; Mr. John Chester 
Craven, Locomotive Superintendent of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway ; Mr. William 
Johnstone, Engineer to the Glasgow and South 
Western, and other Railway Companies; Mr. 
Thomas Martin, A.B., Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Establishment ; Mr. James Raine Rushton, Chief 
Resident Engineer of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway; and Mr. Arthur Anderson West, First 
Class Engineer on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and lately in charge of works on the 
Bhore Ghat Incline ; and twenty-six Associates, 
viz :—Mr. James Abernethy, Ferry-hill Ironworks, 
Aberdeen; Mr. Thornton Andrews, Gas Works, 
Swansea; Lieut. John Charles Ardagh, R.E., 
Newhaven Fort; Mr. Robert Dudley Baxter, 
Westminster; Mr. James Blackburn, Resident 
Engineer of the Droylsden Gas Works; Mr. 
William Wingfield Bonnin, Florence ; Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, Jun., Westminster; Mr. Albert James 
Leppoe Cappel, Superintendent of Telegraphs in 
the Bombay Presidency ; Mr. George James 
Crosbie Dawson, Engineer’s Office, London and 
North Western Railway ; Mr. George Eades 
Eaches, Westminster ; Mr. Joseph Breedon Fryer, 
Westminster ; Mr. Thomas William Gardner, 
Westminster ; Lieut. Lewis Conway Gordon, R.E., 
Vice Principal of the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Roorkee; Mr. John Thewlis Johnson, 
Manchester ; Mr. William Mercer, recently upon 
the Works for the drainage of Rio de Janeiro ; 
Mr. Charles James More, late Resident Engineer 
of the Canal Cavour, Italy ; Mr. Charles Mumford, 
Local Board of Health, Wisbeach ; Capt. Francis 
George Shirecliff Parker, H.M.’s 54th Regiment ; 
Mr. Michael Patterson, Stowford Mills and Gas 
Works Ivy Bridge ; Mr. William Ridley, late of 
the Mauritius Railways ; Mr. Christer Peter 
Sandberg, Engineer on the Swedish Government 
Railways, Stockholm; Mr. William Brounger 
Taylor, Resident Engineer on the Aberystwith and 
Welsh Coast Railway ; Mr. James Farnham 
Tuson, late a Resident Engineer on the Ottoman 
Railway ; and Mr. Edward Henry Woods, Resident 
Engineer to the Central Argentine Railway Com- 


pany. 








ART OF ILLUMINATION. 


A Handbook of the Art of Illumination, as 
Practised During the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Shaw, F.S.A., Author of “ Illumina- 
ted Manuscripts of the Middle Ages,” 
“Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages,” &c., &c. Small folio, pp. 66. (Bell 
and Daldy.) 


Un aRC AL processes have hitherto 
been inadequate to the production of 
those rich and delicate effects which character- 
ised the Art of Illumination in its best periods. 
The more beautiful pigments used in drawing 
are too thin in quality, it appears, “ when 
combined with the necessary varnish to be 
employed successfully in* printing ;” and for 
anything within reach of an ordinary purse 
hand-colouring is by far too expensive. Mr. 
Shaw has shown great courage in frankly 
acknowledging this, and sound judgment in 
abandoning all idea of colour in his illustra- 
tions. His preference of wood-engraving to 
that of steél also meets with our approbation ; 
“and we quite agree with him in thinkin 
that there is a richness of tone communica 
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by the comparatively flexible surface of the 
block which the rigidity of the plate is power- 
less to impart. This is.startlingly apparent 
when the reader refers to the illustrations 
which glorify the text at every other page. 
Such precision and delicacy of line would 
force him to the conclusion that it was an im- 
pression from steel on which he was gazing, 
did not the wonderful warmth, softness, and 
colour of the whole, lead, not so much to the 
conclusion that wood-engraving was the means, 
as to astate of doubt and puzzle-headedness 
about the process altogether. To those, indeed, 
who have not been watching closely the de- 
velopment of wood-engraving—who have not, 
for instance, seen the illustrated Testament 
published two or three years ago by Mr. 
Longman—such exquisite results as we have 
here will appear almost mysterious. 

But although, for the reasons stated, Mr. 
Shaw foregoes the use of colour, he is very 
careful in every example he selects for our 
instruction to state precisely the shade and 
arrangement, whether of pigment or metal, or 
of both. The student is thus enabled to pro- 
ceed upon safe ground, and he need fear no 
difficulty as to the proper materials to be used. 
Our author very properly says that “the 
leading features of bygone decorative art may 
be made the foundation on which to construct 
such variations and refinements of ornamen- 
tation as may be necessary to supply the in- 
creasing wants of modern times and the 
advancement of civilisation.” The number 
of beautiful types, too, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, within reach of the student 
now-a-days, “opens up a wider field for the 
exercise of his inventive faculties than was 
ever known to his predecessor.” Moreover, 
‘*so long as the architecture of the Middle 
Ages is imitated, either for religious, civil, or 
domestic purposes, its decorative features will 
never be satisfactory unless they are distin- 
guished by a treatment in harmony with the 
structures on which they are employed. This 
can only be effected by a careful study of 
the styles of art which prevailed contempo- 
raneously with the ancient examples which 
inspire these modern compositions.” 

Seeing, then, that the study of the art of 
illumination is no idJe pursuit which the dilet- 
tante may follow or give up as the whim seizes 
him, but an intellectual employment, as fasci- 
nating as it is instructive, and, like any other 
branch of the fine arts, fruitful in all the 
higher results which influence mankind, we 
will now ascertain Mr. Shaw’s mode of hand- 
ling so important a subject. 

Although he modestly says that “ this little 
treatise is to point out the peculiarities of, and 
the changes of fashion in, decorative art, as 
found in illuminated manuscripts, rather than 
to attempt any minute description of their 
pictorial beauties or uses,” Mr. Shaw will be 
wronged if taken at his literal word. He not 
only points out all this, and furnishes us with 
“minute descriptions ” wherever desirable, 
but he is careful to incorporate in his text a 
clear and intelligible history of the art itself. 
Beginning with the Papyri of Egypt, in which 
* often occur mythological figures painted in 
various colours,’ and in which also we first 
discover “‘ the use of minium, or vermilion, in 
marking the commencement of titles, or par- 
ticular words,” he passes to the practice of 
Greece and Rome; thence ta the Byzantine 
period, and so on through the Middle Ages 
down to the sixteenth century. This gives a 
sparkle and an interest to the text which it 
otherwise would not possess. Im treating of 
the Irish, or Hiberno-Saxon, school of illumi- 
nation, for instance,—a school, by the way, 
which appears to have flourished as early as 
the fifth century, and to have produced works 
of the most exquisite taste in design and 
colour, and of the most marked originality,— 
we have many pleasing references to historic 
names and places, and all in appropriate se- 
quence. Treating a subject in this wise satis- 


fies the mind as well as instructs the eye. 

The closing chapter of the volume, how- 
ever, is that to which the student will refer 
most eagerly ; for it instructs him as to “ the 
metals, pigments, and processes employed by 





the artists of the Middle Ages in the embellish- 
ment of manuscripts.” Nor will he refer in 
vain. A more serviceable and exhaustive 
piece of art exposition we do not remember 
ever having read. Mr. Shaw, indeed, has 
performed his task well; and there can be 
little doubt that his “ Handbook” will become 
a suitable sine qué non to every lover of the Art 
of Illumination. 

The getting-up of the book—and in books 
of art this is an all-important element—is in 
no ordinary degree creditable to the publishers. 
The type is a pleasure to the eye, as the paper 
is to the touch; and the most fastidious con- 
noisseur in books will rejoice to see it on his 
table. We cannot close our notice without 
recording the names of the gifted artists whose 
exquisite wood engravings have contributed 
so much to the beautifying and perfecting of 
the volume, and the careful, even-toned, print- 
ing of which enhances so unmistakeably the 
reputation of the Chiswick Press. These are 
Mrs. Gould, Miss Byfield, R. B. Utting, J. O. 
Jewett, Joseph L. Williams, and James D. 
Cooper. In their art, they are simply un- 
rivalled. 





EXHIBITION OF. THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tue Society opens its fifth Winter Exhibition 
with four hundred and eighteen sketches and 
studies, not one of which but commands attention 
and deserves approval. The public appears fully 
aware of this, and has bestowed its countenance 
on the exhibition in no stinted manner. 

Following the catalogue, the first picture that 

attracts our attention, not so much from its artistic 
merits as from the fact that it represents a school 
long since passed away, and embodies a style of 
art but little understood or even tolerated in these 
times, is the “ Scene from ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’” 4, 
by the late J. M. Wright. Fifty years ago this 
pretty style of work was the rage, and Thomas 
Stothard was chief of the school. Nothing could 
show more decidedly than these productions of Mr. 
Wright’s what immense progress we have made 
in the art of water-colour painting during the last 
half century. In order to bring the two styles 
into more immediate juxtaposition let us go to 
Screen No. 1, where we have an opportunity of 
pitting our latest practice against that of the 
period in question. Here are a “ Blacksmith’s 
Shop,” 356, by J. D. Watson, and “The Street, 
Cookham,” 360, by F. Walker. It is very plain, 
apart from the positive merits of these works, that 
they have been carefully studied on the spot, that 
scarcely anything is taken for granted, and that 
everything is the subject of earnest thought. The 
flock of geese, which is being driven home in 
Walker’s picture, is much more than a flock of 
geese to him. He knows the habits and has 
studied the idiosyncracies of every bird among 
them; the individual gait and action of each, even 
to the lifting of a leg, he can distinguish from 
afar, and every goose and gander he can call by 
name. And now let us turn to “The Arbour 
Scene from the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ ”’ 362, by 
J. M. Wright. This is truly a pretty family 
group; but its component parts could never have 
been painted from nature. There is no variety in 
face or character. An insipid sameness runs over 
everything, and the figures live and move without 
individuality, and consequently without exhibiting 
any of those mundane anxieties and longings 
which distinguish the life of man from that of a 
jelly-fish, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, certainly ; 
but it is of the school we speak more than of the 
man, and the opportunity of comparing the figure- 
painting of to-day with that of the days of our 
grandfathers was too enticing to be resisted. The 
men and women of F. W. Topham, F. F. Shields, 
F. W. Barton, and the Goodalls, to name no more, 
make sorry marionettes of those of the Stothard 
school. 
Returning to our catalogue, we find a vigorous 
drawing of “ Harvest-time in the North Sea,” 16, 
by G. H. Andrews. This, and bis “Study of 
French Fishing-craft of Havre-de-Grace,” 45, 
please us greatly. The life and strength, the 
sweep and swell of the water are well studied ; 
but we have some doubts about the craft in the 
former picture. It is not the build which hails 
from Peterhead or Wick. J. J. Jenkins shows 
his usual delicacy and refinement in “ Wargrave 
on the Thames,” 21, and C. Davidson is equally 
nice and true in his sketches in North Wales, 20, 
and in Surrey, 54. For swift, clever, and effec- 
tive work, we would point to George A. Fripp’s 
frame, 28, containing four sketches; T. 
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Richardson’s, “ Near Killin, Perthshire,” 29 ; and 
especially to S. Palmer’s “ Study at Tintern,” 60, 
which is precisely the sort of sketch or study we 
wish to see at these Winter Exhibitions. See also 
his “ Florence,” 194. Similar remarks apply to 
the various contributions of James Holland and 
Edward Duncan. We find the latterin a some- 
what new walk. We allude to those exquisite 
drawings of his in pencil, sepia, and of 
“The Tomb of Shakespeare, and the Grammar 
School, Stratford,” 185; also, “School and Ancient 
Guildhall,” 196, and “ Charlecote Hall, Warwick- 
shire,” 195. Nos. 177, 181, and 182, all treat of 
similar subjects, and with a precision and patience 
of drawing quite refreshing in an artist who has 
won such high honours in other walks. 

Alfred W. Hunt sends a couple of night studies, 
through the gloom of which we descry an occa- 
sional lantern and the leading architectural masses 
of an ancient city. They are entitled “ Fram- 
wellgate Bridge,” 32, and “ Elvet Bridge,” 41. 
Both are quite recognizable to those at all iliar 
with Durham, The latter is particularly imposing 
in its effect, from the clever manner in which the 
artist has given depth to his darkness. The 
“Tower and Spire at Canudebec, Normandy,” 50, 
by J. Burgess, has a cold look, in spite of its t 
merits, after these daring efforts of Hunt’s. Paul 
J. Naftel is very happy in his “ Rogue de Guet, 
Guernsey,” 40, and especially in his frame of 
“ Three Studies for Pictures,” 55. 

The “Standard Bearer,” 36, a bold fellow in 
glittering armour with red flag, is as characteristic 
of John Gilbert as it possibly can be ; and were it 
not that the man is so miraculously prolific this 


figure alone would furnish admiri 
criticism. There is more ready invention an 
absolute go in John Gilbert, allowing for 


extravagancies and faults, than in any half-dozen 
English artists that can be named. Let the 
visitor look at “ The Siege of Calais,” 202, where 
Edward III. feeds the starving multitude driven 
out of the town; and if the strength and ram- 

cy of the artist delight him, let him look at 

0. 114, wherein two armed skeletons lead on the 
charging squadron to battle. The artist gives no 
aa to = picture, but our —— of its 

eadlong and vigour is great, and may, per- 
haps, be best expressed when we say that here the 
artist has out-gilberted Gilbert. This demon 
humour is not always his, as the visitor may see 
by be to the third screen, where he will find 
a quiet, thoughtful “ study for light and shade,” 
called “ Venetian Council,” 388. 

An artist of greater spontaneity, perhaps, and 
of much gentler, and consequently of more limited, 
mood, is Mr. Frederick Tayler, the honoured 
President of the Society. All his sketches show 
this. Take the frame, for instance, numbered 
115, and which contains three sketches, What a 
deal of effect we have here, and yet at how small 
expense. And so of frame 293. The pictures in 
the neighbourhood are quite laboured/in compari- 
son. There is force, certainly, in F. Smallfield’s 
clever “Sketch for Touchstone,” 286, but the 
colouring, we fear, is at the expense of refinement. 
“Studies of Heads,” in chalk, 337, by F. F. 
Shields, hanging in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the remarkably clever “Sketches at Nantes, 
Rouen, and Poissy,” by 8S. T. G. Evans, are able 
and conscientious in an emphatic sense, and so 
are the chalk studies, 212 and 395, of F. W. 
Burton, who is always refined and intellectual. 

For niceness of tone and true feeling for colour, 
we would point to the two drawings by T. R. 
Lamont, entitled, “The Tricolor,” 355, and 
“Between Lights,” 361 ; and in sweet feeling in 
another way, nothing can exceed the sketches of 
G. P. Boyce. Note especially, “ Moonlight,” 357, 
“ Corn-field at Goring,” 359, and “ Rough Night,” 
364. All are various and yet true ; and although 
to some eyes the red-tiled houses in some of his 
works are rather obtrusive, he certainly me 
them in the glow or gloom of his landscapes with 
subtlety, unattainable by any other ‘hand. Near 
the last named are two, ‘‘ Studies of Storm at Sea,” 
365, by William Evans, of Eton, well worth 
admiration, and so also is the free, full colour w 
George Dodgson has managed, to impart to his 
‘‘ Speke Hall, Lancash ire,” 363. 

Of the ready, swift, and spontaneous class of art, 
nothing could be more lively than E, Lundgren’s 
‘* Sketch of a Girl’s Head,” 380, or more forcibly 
complete than F. W. Topham's “Head of a 
Spanish Mendicant,” 381, and a similar subj 
374. We have much, indeed, to look for yet 
this artist’s late visit to the Peninsula. What 
E. Lundgren can do in the way of colour, as well 
as in composition, will be seen in his “ Michael 
Angelo and Lorenzo de Medici,” 180, and in his 
“Dante and Giotto,” 123. Our great Venetian 
colourist, E. B. Jones, is conspicuous by his 
absence, and so is the great draughtsman Carl 
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Fone. We had almost passed over the admirable 
| of E. K. Johnson, but “ Women’s Heads,” 
57 and 93, “ Two Studies of Men,” 136, and the 
“ Convalescent,” 152, a sweet girl leaning against 
a pillow, are all most charming and desirable 
works, Of Samuel Read’s architectural sketches 
we most affect his “ Edinburgh Castle,” 295, from 
the reason, perhaps, that it is most familiar to us. 
For careful and effective drawing “The Thames 
Embankment Works,” 296, of E. A. Goodall, has 
our warmest praise, and the praying “ Nun,” 104, 
of his brother Walter, has equal claims to our 


-Cox, Junior, Collingwood Smith, H. Gastineau, 
and George Rosenberg, will be found very liberally 
and very worthily represented; while Birket 
Foster limits himself to three little works, any one 
of which is a delight. In his “Trees,” 408, we 
discover a style than usual, and in his three 
studies of “Skies,” a successful observation of 
nature, which he will no doubt turn to good 
account one of these days. His three studies of 
“ Cottages,” too, 375, is sweetly sympathetic, to 
borrow a phrase from our lady friends, 

H. Brittan Willis is as facile and truthful as 
ever ; see his various sketches of figures and cattle, 

Margaret Gillies still casts that fascinating 
pensive air of hers over most of her drawings, but 
they are none the less welcome on that account. 
Maria Harrison luxuriates among her beautiful 
flowers, and although Eliza Sharpe contents her- 
self with chalk studies of them, they are very 

ful and true. Mrs. H. Criddle still delights 

telling us clever snatches of stories, and with a 
quiet naiveté ali her own. 

The Exhibition is altogether a very delightful 
one; and if, in our too brief notice, we havé omitted 
names which ought to have been brought forward, 
we entreat such artists to believe that it has arisen 
from nothing but oversight and the consciousness 
of limited space. 








MISCELLANEA, 





AFTER & ho ge of success, the Yachting 
Cruise at the Gallery of Illustratrations is to be 
withdrawn ; and Mr. German Reed will substitute 
in its place Mr. Tom Taylor’s Romantic Entertain- 
ment, “ The Family Legend,” with new sone | 
and dresses. The number of representations will 
be limited, for some mysterious novelty is in pre- 
paration. 

M. Sanson has laid an interesting note before 
the French Academy, entitled “On the Opinion 
of Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire as to the origin 
of the domestic pig.” After quoting three pas- 
sages from that distinguished naturalist, asserting 
that the European pigs are descended rather 
from the boars of Asia rather those of Europe— 
from the Sus indicus in preference to the Sus 
scrofa—he stated that the opinion here expressed 
was founded entirely on historical considerations, 
His own theory depended upon a comparison of the 
skeleton, and applied as much to the Sus Indicus 
as the other ; and was therefore totally distinct in 
character. 

Tue first number of the “ Newspaper Press” 
has been issued in twenty quarto pages. It 
contains besides other matter reports of all cases 
in which the press is interested: but is more 
especially intended as a medium of inter-com- 
munication between all persons in any way 
connected with the Press. 

A work by M. H. Le Hon, entitled “ L’Homme 
Fossile en Europe, Sou Industrie, ses mceurs, ses 
cuvres d’art aux temps anté diluviens et pre- 
historiques,” is now in course of publication at 
Bra Some of the wood-cuts of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man” have been borrowed 
for its illustration. Its title sufficiently indicates 
its contents, which are concluded with a criticism 
on “ Darwinism,” translated from the Italian of 
Professor Ombroni. 

Tue Provost of Eton has lately dug out of 
their hiding-places, and placed in a glass-case in 
the Li , all the old Charters, Grants, Sur- 
renderers, s and Documents relating to the 
College and its property, from the time of William 
Rufus downwards. The wages-book of the 
mason who rebuilt the College in Henry the 
Eighth’s time is among the papers preserved. 
Several of the seals to the deeds are in beautiful 

reservation, and we understand that a request 

been made toe the Camden Society to print the 
documents and engrave some of the seals, in 


one of the Society’s volumes, under the editorship 
of a member of Eton College 
Reynolds’s sketch-books, containing 
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Middlesex. Mr. Furse’s great grandmother was 
Reynolds’s sister, and his grandmother the painter's 
niece, stayed with Reynolds a long time in London, 
during the height of his fame. Many stories about 
him are preserved in the family, notably one of his 
fear lest the secret of his mixing his colours 
should be made public. The inmates of his own 
house did not know it, for he sent one relation to 
one shop to buy some of his ingredients, and 
another person to a second shop to buy other 
colours, and kept the mixing of them a great 
secret. The sketch-books we have named were 
found a few years ago by their present owner 
among the rs of his uncle, Mr, Furse, of 
Halsdon, North Devon, the son of Reynolds’s 
niece, so that there is no doubt of their authenti- 
city, even if the sketches did not prove themselves. 
Mr. Furse is no curmudgeon of his treasures, does 
not, like Lord Ashburnham, fear that showing 
them will reduce their money value at any possible 
future sale, but lets all trustworthy applicants see 
them. It is to be hoped that Mry Tom Taylor, 
when he publishes a new edition of his Life of 
Reynolds, and Mr. Stephens (when he revises 
his accounts of Photographs from the engravings 
of Reynolds’s children, portraits that Messrs. 
Seeley have lately published) will apply to Mr. 
Furse, or his brother, William Johnson, Esq., of 
Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge, for the 
Reynolds anecdotes of their family. We recom. 
mend to Mr. Tom Taylor’s preservative care the 
last paragraph of The Atheneum review (Nov. 24, 
hea col. 2) ‘of the Reynolds photographs by 

essrs. Seeley. Mr. F. G. Stephens being the art 
critic of the journal, so distinguished for converting 
itself into a trumpeter for its own men and its own 
clique—closes its notice of ‘the Reynolds’s and 
their commentator, by assuring its own art critic 
that the abiding value “ of the superb photographs 
of Sir Joshua’s portraits of children lies in what 
is said of them in Mr. Stephens’s text.” Well 
may Mr. Stephens have exclaimed, “save me 
from my friends !” 

We hear that the Metric Committee of the 
British Association and the International Decimal 
Association are to hold meeting on Friday next, 
the 14th inst., at 7 o’clock, at the rooms of the 
Statistical Society and Institute of Actuaries, 
which have been placed at their disposal for that 
evening. At 8 o’clock a paper “ On International 
Coinage in connection with the Monetary con- 
vention between France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland,” will be read, by Fred. Hendriks, 


Esq., F.S.S. 

Tue Manchester Free Libraries Committee has 
just published its Fourteenth Annual Report, pre- 
pared by Professor Crestadors, Chief Librarian, 
who, like Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, is 
a learned and able native of fair Italy. This docu- 
ment is a painful reminder at once of the swift 
ravages of time and of the dull sloth of the great 
metropolis in devising and adopting great schemes 
for promoting the highest and best interests of 
the general community—those of comparatively 
humble means more especially. It seems but as 
yesterday since this noble institution was opened 
on the 4th September, 1852. Amongst the gifted 
and noble men who took part in the inauguration 
of the Manchester Free Library the realm of 
letters and the world at large have since lost the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, W. M. Thackeray, 
Wm. Brown, the merchant prince, Joseph Brother- 
ton, the gentle philanthropist, and several others, 
including last and not least, Sir John Potter, the 
enthusiastic and generous originator of the insti- 
tution. Manchester, in this matter of providing 
wholesome mental pabulum to all classes, sets an 
example which London would do well te imitate. 
Manchester does well, politically, socially, and 
economically, in furnishing 

** A perpetual feast 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

In the establishment of the Free Library, Man- 
chester at once rendered profound homage to 
literature, ‘and acknowledged the service which 
literature renders to the people. The growth of 
the Manchester Free Libraries is worthy of a short 
notice. When the library opened in 1852 it con- 
sisted of a Reference Department, with 16,013 
volumes, and a Lending Library, with 5,305 
volumes available for readers. The Reference 
Department was, at the opening, very rich in 
historical works, and important additions have 
been made from year to year in this department, 
as also in sciences and arts, and other classes. 
The reference library opened with 347 volumes on 
universal history, 224 on ancient history, 3,871 on 
British = ay pe = biography: 651 
foreign history and biography, »707 on 
voyages and ben ; in — 6,707 volumes in = 
department history, biography, voyages, an 

travels. The last—the fourteenth—report before 
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us shows whereunto this thing hath grown. The 
Reference Department, absolutely free to all 
comers, now contains 38,426 volumes, very ma 

of them of great rarity and high value, whi 

would be altogether inaccessible to the frequenters 
of the library if its doors were closed upon them. 
The 16,013 volumes, with which the reference 
library opened, are thus, it will be seen, more than 
doubled. And, again, the one lending depart- 
ment has grown into five, situated in various con- 
venient localities. The volumes available for 


-borrowers’ use have been increased from 5,305 to ' 


39,311! and additions to all the departments are 
being made from week to week. The Reference 
Department, it may be stated, is a sort of fusion 
of such establishinents as the British Museum 
Reading-room and the Patent Library, Southamp- 
ton Buildings. We notice from the report that 
the daily average of volumes consulted in the 
Reference Library is 285 for the year, and of speci- 
fications of patents, 180. The number of volumes 
issued daily from the Lending Departments is 
about 1,244. In addition to all this, there isa 
reading and news-room open to the public, con- 
nected with each of the Lending Departments. It 
may well be said to the municipal authorities of 
London, “ Go and do likewise.” 


In addition to the works mentioned in our last 
issue, Messrs. Longmans announce—* The Com- 
mercial Handbook of France,” by Frederick Martin, 
the well-known author of “ The Statesman’s Year- 
Book,” and “ McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary ;” it will appear the first week in January; 
—“The Crisis of 1866, a Financial Essay,” by 
William Fowler, almost immediately ;—* Australia 
as it is; or, Facts and Features, Sketches and 
Incidents, of Australia and Australian Life,” by a 
Clergyman, long a resident in New South Wales ; 
—“ Ballads and Legends of Cheshire,” a collection 
by Major Egerton Leigh, as a Christmas Book ;— 
“Some Account of the Life and Opinions of a 
Fifth-Monarchy Man, chiefly extracted from the 
Writings of John Rogers, Preacher,” edited , by 
the Rey. Edward Rogers ; this book will be printed 
by Messrs. Whittingham and Wilkins, in the style 
of the period in which the “ Preacher” lived ;— 
Two works by Dr. Beke are in preparation, one 
an enlarged -edition of “The British Captives in 
Abyssinia,” the other, “ A Personal Narrative of 
his Mission to Abyssinia, in 1865-66, for the 
Liberation of the prisoners ; ’?—“ Holy Seasons,” 
by the Rey. T. Tylecote : this will be a collection 
of original verses, consisting of about 60 pieces, 


arranged in the order of the calendar ;—A new | 


edition of “ Half-hour Lectures on the History 
and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts,” 
by William B. Scott, and a Second Series of “ The 
Church and the World;” the first edition of this 
book is quite out of print; and in the second, 
which is now lying on our table, the several 
essays have been revised ; and an appendix added. 
Though these books do not exhaust the list, we 
will stop for the present. 


Tue following poem, “My Garden,” by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, appears in “ The Atlantic 
Monthly,” for December :— 


Ir I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what's there enjoyed, 

All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. 


In my plot no tulips blow, 
Snow-loving pines and oaks instead, 
. And rank the savage maples grow, 
From Spring's fain flush to Antumn’s red. 


My garden is a forest-ledge, G 
Which older forests bound ; 

The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 
Then plunge in depths profound. 


Here once the deluge plowed, 
Laid the terraces, one by one ; 

Ebbing later whence it flowed, 
They bleach and dry in the sun. 


The sowers made haste to depart, 

The wind and the birds which sowed it, 
Nor for fame, nor by rules of art, 

Planted these and by tempests flowed it. 


Waters that wash my garden-side 
Pay not in Nature's lawful web, 

They heed not noon or solar tide— 
Five years elapse from flood to ebb. 


Hither hasted, in old time, Jove, 
And every god—none did refuse ; 
And be sure at last came Love, 
And after Love, the Muse. 


Keen éars can catch a syllable, 

As if one spake to another 
In the hemlocks tall, untamable, 

And what the wispering grasses smother. 
£olian harps in the pine 

Ring with the song of the Fates; 
Infant Bacchus in the vine— 

Far distant yet his chorus waits. 
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Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry? 
Write in a book the morning's prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky? 
Wonderful. verse of the gods, 
Of one import, of varied tone ; 
They chant the bliss of their abodes 
To man imprisoned in his own. 
Ever the words of the gods resound, 
But the porches of man’s ear 
Seldom in this low earth’s round 
Are unsealed that they may hear. 
Wandering voices in the air, 
And murmurs in the wold, 
Speak what I cannot declare, 
Yet cannot all withhold. 
When the shadow fell on the lake, 
The whirlwind in ripples wrote 
Air-bells of fortune that shine and break 
And omens above thought. 
But the meanings cleave to the lake, 
Cannot be carried in book or urn ; 
Go thy ways now, come later back, 
On waves and hedges still they burn. 
These the fates of men forecast, 
Of better men than live to-day; 
If who can read them comes at last, 
He will spell in the sculpture, “‘ stay.” 


THE railway stations in Great Britain are, ac- 
cording to Bradshaw’s Itinerary, some 3,941 in 
number ; but we notice that the London termini 
are omitted in his otherwise admirably-compiled 
list. Taking in the great London stations, the 
most of which serve several companies, and the 
stations of the London local lines, such as the 
North London, the West London, the South Lon- 
don and the East London, when it has been com- 

leted, it will be found that London—within what 

as been laid down as the Metropolitan district— 
in so far as railways are concerned, will have 
practically in a year or two above 300 stations 
within five miles of Charing Cross. Some of 
these, as on the North London, for instance, are 
used by seven different companies, and others, as 
on the West and South London, by a smaller 
number. The Metropolitan will have, when the 
inner circle is completed, about 45 stations of its 
own, of which, with those of other companies, 
about twenty will be within the district once 
marked by the walls of the ancient City of London. 


On Wednesday evening, the Ingoldsby Club 
gave their twenty-fourth private performance in 
the Lecture-hall of the Walworth Literary Insti- 
tution, before a very numerous audience, The 
piece selected was “Society,” so popular about 
three years ago. The parts of Lady Ptarmigant 
and Maud Hetherington were supported by Miss 
Lavine and Miss Wheeler; all the others were 
taken by members of the Club. The representa- 
tion of Lord Ptarmigant (Mr. G. C. Calvert) 
seemed to give especial satisfaction, and Tom 
Stylus (Mr. Frank Murray) was evidently a great 
favourite. The mechanical difficulties of the very 
narrow stage were well surmounted. The enter- 
tainment concluded with “The Area Belle.” The 
orchestra consisted entirely of amateurs ; and, we 
ought to add, the whole performance was got up 
expressly for the amusement of the neighbour- 
hood, who enjoyed it from first to last in the most 
unmistakeable manner. 

Tue “Photographic Portraits ” for December, 
contain “Philip James Bailey,” “ Dr. and Mrs. 
Beke,” and “ John Edmund Reade.” The author 
of “‘ Festus” has been content to rest his fame 
on that remarkable production which has an- 
ticipated much of the broad theology of the 
present day. The photograph of Dr. and Mrs. 
Beke is a very pleasing one; both the illustrious 
travellers are too well known to need further 
notice here. Mr. Reade’s poems were published 
last year by Messrs. Longmans, in three small 
volumes ; and have had many admirers. 

Proressor Maurice, the newly-elected Pro- 

fessor of Casuistry, Moral Philosophy, and Moral 
Theology, delivered his inaugural lecture in the 
Senate Beank Cambridge. The body of the house 
was well filled, and the undergraduates’ galleries 
were crowded. The Professor divided his subject 
into three heads representing the several depart- 
ments of his Professorship, and tracing the history 
and functions of each one of them. In discussing 
Casuistry he took occasion to vindicate the term 
from certain misapplications of it, as he conceived 
then to be, and stated that Socrates and all who 
tried to solve the questions which arose in the 
minds on matters of conscience and opinion, were 
really and rightly casuists. Aristotle he considered 
to be rather a moral philosopher than a casuist. 
He gave an interesting sketch also of the opinions 
of the Medieval schoolmen and of the Jesuits. 
The lecture lasted about an hour and a quarter, 
and was listened to with marked attention, and 
concluded amid loud applause. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THREE PHASES of CHRIS- 


TIAN LOVE. By the Right Hon. Lapy HERBERT OF 
Lea. 8vo, 12s. 


Completion of THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right Ilon. Ear 
Russect, K.G. Vol. II. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and 


ECCENTRICITIES. By Joun Truss, Esq., F.S.A., 
Author of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of 
London,” &c., &c. 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, 21s. 











THE THIRD and CONCLU- 


DING VOLUME of the HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
WAR. By Lieut.-Col. Fiercner, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. By 


a Danisu Pastor. 2 Vols. post 8vo, 218. 


The Author’s conception of Hell includes a very strong 
resemblance to our own world. This is, in fact, the main 
principle of the book, and the ghastly mimicry of human 
occupations and passions is described with some literary 
force.—Saturday Review. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


A new Illustrated Edition, containing all the illustrations 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel; with new illustrations 
by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 21s, 











A New Edition of 


“ THE HEAVENS;” an illus- 


trated Hand-book of Astronomy. By M. Amepgr GuiL- 
LEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Royal 8vo, 200 illustrations. 21s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





price 4d., Annual Subscription, 5s., 


THE NATURALIST’S NOTE 


BOOK, containing information upon Astronomy, Botany, 
Geology, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geography, Meteorology, 
Ethnology, etc., etc. Original Correspondence, Queries, 
Remarks, etc., etc. 
Office: 1 RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET. 
And all Booksellers. 





THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE 


WILL APPEAR SHORTLY. 





MR. SKEET 


HAS NOW READY— 


GRASPING AT SHADOWS: a 


Novel. 3vols. By Mrs. Mackenzie Danret, Author 
of ‘* My Sister Minnie,” “ Old Maid of the Family,” &c 


“In the study of the characters the reader will find much 
interest.”"—Sunday Gazette. 

“It is one of the best of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel’s admirable 
works.” —Observer. 

“Of more than average quality. 
it is vigorous.”—Bell's Messenger. 


~ r r 
NO EASY TASK: 
2vols. By Mark FRANcis. 

“Ts an interesting and dramatic work, telling p'ainly and 
amusingly a story fhat is worth telling."—Sunday Times. 

“A story constructed with considerable ingenuity. The 
inventive power of the writer is cleverly exercised. Mr, 
Francis has no bad idea of sketching character, and Mr. Tom 
Gurdon the rusticated Oxonian is especially amusing.— 
Athenwum.. 
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SCENES IN FRENCH MONAS- 

TERIES. By Atcrrxon Tartor. Author of “ Convent 

Life in Italy.” 1 vol. With numerous Illustrations, 

10s. 6d. 
“No one could be better qualified for such a book than a 
writer who, while he tells us that his deepest sympathies are 
with the political and social fruits of Protestantism, ehjures 
all Sectarian bias. He writes not only dispassionately, but 
with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and @ full sym- 
pathy for its ssthetic as well as for its social and religious 
aspects.”—London Review, 
“ A wide fleld of interesting travel—the result of five tours 
made in Provence, Avignon, Languedoc, Dauphiny, Lyonnais, 
in Nevers, Paris and Boulogne.” —Observer. 
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UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC 


FOR THREEPENCE. 


On or about December &th, will be issued a Extra Double 
Christmas Number of Chambers’s Journal, 


Entitled, 


UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC, 


WITH A NIGHT AT THE GRANDS MULETS, 


During which the following Stories will be told by the 
Travellers :— 


THE GUIDE'S STORY. THE STORM-LIGHT OF 

UNCLE RODERIC. HAKLARSHOLM. 

CAPTAIN GRAINGER. A CAT’S- PAW. 

= toy WITH THE| THE FRIENDLY MEETING. 
PIRATES. 
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Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s. 6d., 


Goethe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Price 12s., demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 





SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 


Being an attempt to Teach simply and therongnly See 
Spelling, Inflection, and Composition. By J. VickEns, 
Master of the Grammar School, Blakesley. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s, 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabu of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation 
of each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of one country bear to those of other countries. 
By Dr. K. Perer Reenonst, Interpreter at the Common 
Law Courts, Author of “‘ The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Eighth Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free 
32 stamps. 


HUNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide 


to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails, 
with cases. By Taomas Hest, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. 


“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incu- 


rable class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF ACCOUNTS, 











FOR THE USE OF : 
BANKING, MERCANTILE, AND OTHER PUBLIC -COMPANIES, AND ACCOUNTANTS, 
AUDITORS, AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


Demy 8vo, 5s., bound in Cloth. 


By JOHN HUNTER, 





——— 


es 





THE MORNING POST, October 19th, 1866. 


Messrs. Ring and Co. have just published a most useful work, entitled 
‘‘A Practical Compendium of Accounts for the use of Banking Mercantile, 


and other Public Companies, and Accountants, Auditors, and Shareholders, 
by Joho Hunter, accountant.” The author truly states that the of 
accounts or book-keeping taught in the class-room is so different to that 
generally in use in large establishments, that young men or boys, on entering 
a banking-house or merchant’s office, are for some time of scarcely any use 
having to learn a system with which they are altogether unacquainted ; an 
that, unless he has special advan , even the practised clerk is kept so 
much in one d ent of an establishment as to know next to nothing of 
the general affairs of the house or the mode of conducting business in various 
departments, so that on removing from one house to another he is com- 
paratively useless until he has had time to master the details and formularies 
of the department or office to which he may be removed. It is to, at least 

ve such es the opportunity of acquiring some knowledge of the general 
orms and systems of accounts required that Mr. Hunter, who appears to 
have had great rience, has i. YE the work now before us, and they 
cannot do better study it. e author, moreover, recommends the 
work to the notice of accountants and auditors, especially if non-professional, 
as enabling them to obtain a correct knowledge of the affairs of the various 
a re with which they may become connected. So far as we can see, 
Mr. Hunter has laid down every rule for keeping and checking accounts that 
can be required, but we pity the shareholder who endeavours to make himself 
acquainted with the affairs of any large company by examining all the books 
required. Auditors, however, most undoubtedly ought to do so, and if they 
do not they evidently neglect their duty, as we fear is the case in the majority 
of instances. ‘ 

THE DAILY NEWS, October 22nd, 1866. 


Under the title of “A Practical Compendium of Accounts,” Mr. John 
Hunter, late chief accountant of one of the Indian banks, has brought out a 
work (published by John King and Company, Limited, Queen Street, E.C.) 
which is calculated to be very useful to banking, mercantile, and other public 
companies, as well as to accountants, auditors, and shareholders generally. 
Its principal contents have reference to books, accounts, balance-sheets, 
registers, transfers, and the other multifarious forms of everyday business. 


HERAPATH’S RAILWAY JOURNAL, October 27th, 1866. 


Messrs. King, of Queen-street, have just published a very useful work 
by Mr. John Hunter, entitled, “A Practical mpendium of Accounts, for 
e use Of Banking, Mercantile, and other Public Companies, and Accountants, 
Auditors, and Shareholders.” It gives the forms of all and documents 
required by public companies, with suitable explanations, er with some 
sound advice for the guidance of clerks and shareholders. e author gives 
a copy of the balance-sheet gr moe to the Companies’ Act, 1862. It is 
deeply to be regretted that this form, recommended by both Houses of 
Parliament, was not adopted from the first. It is in every respect calculated 
to afford that full and precise information which shareholders are undoubtedly 
entitled to, and which ought not to compromise the position of the directors. 





THE GLOBE, 22nd October, 1866. 


Ameng seen publications interesting to City people is “ Hunter’s Practical 
Compendium of Accounts” (King, 63, Queen Street), a book designed to offer 
many valuable suggestions to those who have the care of merchants and 
companies’ account books, It is also well worthy the study of shareholders, 
who will find it contains practical advice upon balance sheets, and the 
duties of directors to afford information in explanation of the accounts. 
Mr. Hunter gives a copy of the balance sheet recommended by the Companies’ 
Act, and thinks that it might be adopted with advantage, in lieu of the present 
bare and unsatisfactory forms generally in use. 


RAILWAY NEWS, 27th October, 1866. 


Mr, John Hunter, late chief accountant of one of the Indian banks, has 
brought out a work (published by John King, and Company (Limited), 
Queen-Street, E.C.) very correctly described as a “ Practical Compendium of 
Accounts.” The work is calculated to be of service to banking, mercantile, 
and other public companies, as well as to accountants, auditors, and share- 
holders generally. Its principal contents have reference to books, accounts. 
balance-sheets, registers, transfers, and the other multifarious forms of every- 
day business. They have been arranged with a practised hand, and in an 
intelligible and practical form. 

THE: MONEY MARKET REVIEW, November 10th, 1866. 


Banking and Commercial Book-keeping. (Published by John King 
and Co. (Limited), 63, Queen Street, E.C.)—Amongst recent contributions to 
commercial literature, we notice with satisfaction a work on this subject by 
Mr. John Hunter, late chief accountant to one of our large Anglo-Indian 
banking institutions. The book is one that has been long wanted, and from 
a careful inspection of its contents, the reader will find that it is not only 
what it professes to be, viz, ‘‘A Practical Compendium of Accounts, for the 
use of Banking, Mercantile and other Public Companies, and Accountants, 
Auditors, and hareholders, ” but much more. The detailed forms of the 
various books required either in a large and extensive bank having ramifi- 
cations throughout India, China, and Australia, and elsewhere, or in a mer- 
cantile establishment, are given in a concise and clear manner down to the 
smallest minutim, We have no doubt this compilation will prove most useful 
to directors, officers, and auditors, but, more particularly shareholders will 


find in it important information on the subject of a proper system of keeping 


accounts. 


THE MANCHESTER COURIER, AND LANCASHIRE GENERAL 
ADVERTISER, November 19th, 1866. 


A practical compendium of accounts of banking, mercantile, and public 
companies of all kinds has just been issued by Mr, John Hunter, late chief 
accountant of one of the Indian banks in London, through Messrs. John King 
& Company, of Queen Street. It is intended for the perusal and study of 
accountants, auditors,—especially non-professional—shareholders, and clerks, 
sage = egg a system that shall give clearness, precision, and accuracy may 

adopted. 
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The Christmas Novelty in Candles, 
TRANSPARENT CANDLES 


in all cvlours and sizes, for Dining Tables, Lustres, Pianos, 


JIELD’'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from Is. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELD'S MARBLE SPERM CANDLES. 
To be had of Deare ) ng vol and Country. 

















Is prepared solely by Lta & Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & PeRRins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Sows, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


ILLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

. Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 

Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 

mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 

an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 

THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 

Tilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 

PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


YRINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the 
latest fashion. Observe the name “ Tacason,” and the 


Trade Mark “A Crown.” Sold everywhere, 











&c., ure now ready, with as 


Field’s Patent Tapering Ends, fitting all Candle- 
sticks without scraping, or the use of paper, 
To be had everywhere in 1-lb. fancy boxes, at 2s. 6d. per Ib, 


FIELD'S HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 





(THE LONDON.) 
Sold everywhere at ls. 3d. per Ib., warranted equal to any 
others at the price, having besides the advantage of the 
Patent tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
unnecessary scraping and the pse of paper. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that,by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrecs 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 
37 Gracechurch Street, London. 








ARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
’ 
P MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s , per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 

per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—ls. pér 100. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address 
on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER—Plain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream; Ruled 
ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. 
per doz. Universal System ditto, with engraved headlines, 
Is. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

ILLUSIRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, Scrap Books, &c., post free.—(EsTas- 
LISHED 1841.) 


T\ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 


and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. Cc. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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